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think much about the requirements of 
successful literature for young readers that 

the chief need is for action. It is not the only 
need, by any means; for children appreciate, 
if quite unconsciously, the force of characteri- 
zation, of description and the vistas of sug- 
gested thought which often open suddenly 
before their eyes, revealing a whole train of 
new ideas which they had never envisioned 
before. None the less, the medium through 
which all this is introduced to them is neces- 
sarily action. Their active minds are so easily 
distracted by other things that only the chal- 
lenge to keep them fixed upon something con- 
tinually moving, will really hold them. But 
even action in itself is not enough; for if 
the movement of the story be disordered and 
aimless, if it leads to no definite end, their 
discernment is great enough for them to dis- 
miss such an abortive attempt with scorn. An 
author for children should, I believe, strive 
to keep before his mind the continual need 
not only for action, but for dramatic action. 
Just what, we may ask, constitutes dramatic 
action? There are many situations of suffi- 
cient moment to be called climaxes but what 
is the quality they must achieve for this par- 
ticular intensive purpose? A climax one might 
describe as a situation which is presently go- 
ing to dissolve into another, a coming together 


|: is most generally agreed by all who 


Drama In Juvenile Fiction 
by CORNELIA MEIGS 
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of forces which make for some portentous 
result, but a result which cannot be foreseen. 
The high point of any story shows you the 
persons involved in a situation which is un- 
stable and of necessity unenduring, but does 
not show you, for a moment, in just what 
direction it will turn when the impending 
changes come about. When that is made clear, 
suspense ends and the high point has been 
passed. With a really dramatic situation, the 
causes are actually critical and the result is 
immediately impending, with no time for 
change, for reflection or escape. Any set of 
circumstances which are, visibly, about to re- 
solve themselves almost instantly into some- 
thing else, will carry dramatic quality and are 
apt to hold the reader in breathless curiosity 
until the inevitable, but unpredictable, result 
arrives. Often the climax of a story which, as 
the writer knows, has somehow missed its 
force, can be brought to life simply by speed- 
ing up the necessary time between cause and 
effect. 

If a boy is drifting in a boat toward the 
mill dam, the heroic rescue can be accomplished 
at almost any minute after he first begins to 
call for help. But the closer he is to the dam, 
the nearer he is to the roaring water and the 
blinding plunge downward into oblivion, the 
more acute is the crisis and the more intense 
the attention with which his progress toward 
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destruction or safety will be followed. Finally 
with the spray on his face and the thunder 
of the water deafening him, he is snatched 
from the fate which is directly upon him. 

It is thus that the author must snatch his 
character from the extreme and ultimate mo- 
ment of his situation. All this may seem 
quite self evident; but it is, none the less, a 
guide for shaping the form and substance of 
a story. Many a set of circumstances more 
subtle than those described above may be swept 
into a greater and more significant effectiveness 
by speeding the tempo with which promised 
result arrives hot upon the heels of cause. 
One can show a youth on the point of leaving 
home for worthy or unworthy purpose; he can 
walk up and down the station platform, torn 
between the reasons for going and the reasons 
for staying. Our sympathy is with him; but 
to our sympathy is added excited interest only 
when we hear the train whistle and know that 
now there must be an end. 


Not only must there be this immediate 
tenseness of situation, but there must also be 
recorded the exact, decisive second when cause 
turns into result. More than half those stories 
by beginners which do not attain their end, 
fail on account of this oversight, that of letting 
the crisis pass without showing the sharp 








edge where what can happen turns suddenly 
into what did happen. It is so easy to show 
that sharp edge. The writer is always conscious 
of it in his own mind; but so very often he 
forgets that the reader is not conscious of it 
as well. Does the train come in and the young 
hero get aboard? No. He hears the whistle; 
he jams down his hat, turns over the scant 
money in his pocket in one last desperate cal- 
culation and feels suddenly within him the 
surge of knowledge, “I am going, I will, I 
must.” 

When a story for young readers is finished, 
it is often good for the author to ask himself 
whether it would stand its ground if it were 
a play. It may have a score of dissolving 
scenes, it may be set in impossible places with 
characters too many and too unmanageable 
for any stage producer to be willing to set 
it on the boards. But can it possibly be 
imagined as a sequence of events moving fast 
enough and decisively enough to hold the at- 
tention of an audience, if, by some conceivable 
chance, it could be put upon the stage? That 
question is a rough yardstick by which a writer 
may measure his work; for it will determine 
one thing, that the thread of action is strong 
and continuous, able to bear those beads of 
fancy, of thought, or of heroism which he 
wishes to string upon it. 


The Literary Mechanism 


by THOMAS H. UZZELL 


But in art excuses count for nothing; good intentions are of no avail; the artist 
must at every instance heed his instinct; so that art is the most real of all things, the 


sternest school in life and truly the Last Judgment. 


HAT kinds of people succeed with 

\ \) fiction? The problem differs for 
older and younger: the presumption 

is not against those under twenty-five, while 
it is against those over forty. The younger 
candidates still have to live and learn and may 
easily build habits of work; the older novices 
have nearly finished their learning (of value 
in creative work) and have a fixed habit of 
not writing. The chances for success of the 
older group may in fact be pretty accurately 
determined, I have learned, by simply asking 
how much writing they have already done, 


—Marcet Proust. 


especially in the previous two or three years, 
how articulate they are in their philosophy of 
life, and how great is their enthusiasm for 
being an author. 

To these three tests for literary ability gen- 
erally I adhere stoutly: energy sufficient to 
create new and difficult habits, intelligence, 
interest. I believe in the importance of these 
factors in writing because they seem to me 
to be just as relevant to the mastery of any 
other vocation or profession equally compli- 
cated. I have observed very many literary 
“temperaments,” good and bad, and believe | 
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have solved the problem of the priceless in- 
gredient: there is none. It is customary for 
esthetes, I am well aware, to deprecate any 
effort to tell what makes a writer, or indeed 
any artist. “To be supreme as an author,” we 
are told in endless repetition, “one must have 
a certain something; either you’ve got it or 
you haven’t and that’s all there is to it and 
you're foolish to listen to anyone who says he 
can give it to you.” 

Well, to begin with, we are not here dis- 
cussing how you may become a supreme au- 
thor. If you talked over the possibilities of 
becoming a lawyer with a lawyer, would the 
latter say to you: “I’m very sorry, my boy, 
but you'll never become a United States Su- 
preme Court justice; I’d not attempt it, if I 
were you.” Common sense demands that we 
take as our ideals competence in writing, the 
possibilities of earning a living at the art. And 
as for the “certain something” which no one 
is supposed to know anything about (because 
the speaker doesn’t): this is also nonsense; 
a great deal can be said about the human 
traits that make possible any human achieve- 
ment, including that of skillfully putting words 
on paper. 

Admittedly there are drives and processes 
involved in both creative writing and in read- 
ing, too, which no one can wholly explain. 
Genius cannot live by vegetables alone—ex- 
cept in a George Bernard Shaw. Life is still 
full of mysteries; so is art; so are electric 
motors and turnips. Because we don’t know 
the essential nature of electricity is no reason 
why we shouldn’t use what we do know. Many 
phenomena of life and art to which the esthete 
applies the words “mystic,” “magic,” are 
mysterious and magical only because they func- 
tion below the conscious level with whose 
workings he is not familiar. To others, how- 
ever, who have exhaustively explored the un- 
conscious life, there is not so much mystery. 
Just what the unknown factors are in the lit- 
erary equipment we shall now see. We will, 
in fact, begin with them. 

The mystery of the artist’s labors is due 
chiefly to the extensive use he makes of fan- 
tasy. The ordinary outdoor unskilled laborer 
farns his living with his muscles; the office 
worker earns his with both muscles and mind 
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(simple reasoning faculties) ; the pure scientist 
earns his with his reasoning faculties with 
which is often mingled a large degree of 
fantasy; while the artist, in the degree that 
his work is original and valid, is constantly 
dependent upon the fantasy element in his 
make-up. Fiction, more than any other art 
except possibly poetry and music, is an inside 
job. When we speak of imaginative creation, 
we mean specifically the use the artist makes 
of fantasy, and all the mystery about writing, 
and its seeming magic derives from our lack 
of knowledge of exactly what fantasy is, 
whence it comes and how it works. 

We can learn much about the functionings 
of the fantasy element from phenomena which 
are observable. The purest, and possibly the 
simplest, form of fantasy is found in our 
dreams. In sleep the fantasy images have 
the freest possible play. Since the conscious 
censor is wanting, the primordial urges, re- 
pressions, all the “forgotten” impulses which 
we have made part of our personality, disport 
themselves in disordered and colorful holiday. 
If on awakening we are pleased by the memory 
of a rapidly fading dream and endeavor to 
recapture and continue it, we see the very 
beginnings of conscious control of fantasy 
images, and so a first step towards artistic 
control. 

A form of fantasy control somewhat like 
trying to recapture a sleeping dream is day- 
dreaming. To lie idly in a summer hammock 
and trace the face of a loved one or of a 
yearned-for adventure in the clouds overhead 
is indulging fantasy play with a minimum of 
active control. The lonely child who, lack- 
ing a playmate, imagines one, romps with it, 
feeds it, makes a place for it when it goes 
riding, is day-dreaming in a somewhat more 
active form (and, I might add, furnishes an 
excellent instance of the practical utility 
fantasy may be to an individual.) 

In none of these uses of fantasy, however, 
do we find anything that we might call artistic. 
The distinguishing characteristic of an act of 
artistic expression is an awareness that fantasy 
is being used and for a given end. 

If now the child is aware that it has no 
playmate, complains, let us say, to its mother 
about this lack and decides or announces that 
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it will “play that it has a little brother” and 
satisfies its inner instinctive need while at 
the same time it consciously directs the process, 
it has begun true artistic expression. 

There is a phase of the art-producing 
(esthetic) experience which is very seldom 
understood by either writers or their critics— 
a false notion which accounts for many un- 
sound “schools” of writing and for fumbling 
efforts to detect the unsoundness. I refer to 
the failure to see that in the production of 
art, especially literary art, the producer is him- 
self having an experience*. 

Extremely important it is for us who face 
literary careers to see and understand that 
creative writing means not only reporting ex- 
periences but having them. And having an 
artistic experience means not so much having 
visions (passive fantasy indulgence), not in- 
deed merely writing out any visions clearly 
and logically: it means the mastery of a new 
medium and this medium is mot words and 
sentences but rather conduct, motives, situa- 
tions to which must be transferred the emo- 
tions originally attached to the external ob- 
jects that inspired them. This business of 
transferring, shifting feelings from external 
objects to fantasy images and then consciously 
manipulating those images in the new medium 
is distinctly and precisely the thing that has 
to be learned in mastery of this art and—now 
at last I reach my point—it cannot be done 





* The esthetic theory frequently heard in justifi- 
cation of the works of the so-called modern objective 
(“hard-boiled”) school of writing (Hemingway and 
the host of his imitators) is that the artist is at his 
best merely a medium of communication between life 
and the reader. The writer, so goes this naive theory, 
is merely a camera which faithfully reports what it 
sees with a minimum of distortion from personal 
bias! For some ten years younger writers have been 
going about trying to be cameras, to “keep them- 
selves out of” their writing, to wage a holy war on 
the pronoun “I” and upon thoughts and feelings. 
The whole truth is that these objective works have 
never succeeded except when the full report of the 
artist’s inner experience is to be found in his work 
(e.g. “Farewell To Arms”) in spite of the supposed 
detachment and that when detachment is really at- 
tained we behold a work of freakish distortion (e.g. 
“The Postman Always Rings Twice”). The objecti- 
vists’ theory is too often merely a rationalization of 
the writer’s instinctive shrinking from the labors of 
creation which I am attempting to describe in this 
chapter. 


effectively without a fine display of sheer 
energy. 

Let us consider an act of literary creation. 
The stimulus, let us say, is a lowly gas station. 
A writer, as his car is being refueled, finds 
in the decoration of the station, a line of the 
roof or an arrangement of flowers or shrubs, 
some hint of his boyhood dream of a cottage 
to which he hoped some day to take his bride 
and make a home. Possibly this vision of 
the cottage has appeared in his dreamsj, 
thus indicating that the vision is embedded 
in his primordial urge. He muses as he waits 
and so conjures up the day-dream image which 
is his modification of the original cottage in 
accordance with needs experienced in his ma- 
turity. So far there is no artistic activity 
and practically no control of the fantasy. 

Being a writer, however, he determines to 
produce a story or novel around the vision 
with which he has lived all these yearst. 
To do this, he once more changes his medium; 
he uses the conduct, motives, situations of fic- 
tion. His use of fantasy is now far more 
difficult; he must now himself have a new 
experience; he must undergo (in perception) a 
reliving of his dream and at the same time as 
new images, new inventions, appear for his 
plot he must constantly change them, bathe 





+ Aha, the Freudians will now say, we see at last 
that “The Story of the Gas Station” is but a mani- 
festation of suppressed sex. The writer has yearned 
in vain for the bride and the entire yarn is nothing 
but a sexual sublimation. It will avail nothing either 
for me to explain that this writer has already found 
the bride and has been happily married to her for 
several years. We will then be told that he simply isn't 
happy, the theory won’t permit it. If I insist that he 
is happy and stand ready to prove it, I will be told that 
it’s going to be a bum story! 


t Contrary to popular belief, mere sensitivity to 
a given subject is not an authentic literary impulse. 
Dissolving in tears, for example, at a play or while 
reading a book or while sorrowing at a funeral or 
when touched at sight of a handicapped child at play 
may not, however one may hope, lead to true pro 
ductiveness ; such emotion may indeed actually hamper 
creativeness. In such cases there will be no new ex 
perience, no “undergoing” at all. Louisa M. Alcott, 
immortal author of “Little Women,” did not like 
little girls; the book was written at the request of 
her publishers and against her own desires. Burtot 
Rascoe quotes authority as saying that if there was 
anything Eugene Field couldn’t stand it was children. 
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them with the warm, pleasant feelings emanat- 
ing from the fulfillment of instinct in the origi- 
nal cottage of his boyhood dream! Thus he 
transfers feelings along with ideas to the new 
medium. His writing itself is but an external 
record in symbols of this new and extraordinary 
spiritual experience. With the universal 
medium he now uses, if he has performed 
well, he has fashioned a work of art. 


This will be the successful result if our 
writer, as I say, performs well; but what if 
he does not perform well? What is a bad 
performance, bad writing, bad art? This re- 
sults when one of two things occur: either our 
author thinks too much and so dims the emo- 
tional coloring of his fantasy or he gives way 
to an emotional outburst that is too direct and 
uninformed with intelligent ordering. In the 
former case his writing may be ingenious in 
invention (“well plotted”) but without the 
breath of life, and in the latter it may be either 
confused or downright unintelligible. Feel- 
ing only ceases to be a fever when it is wed 
by sensation to things and only ceases to be 
a luxury or a languor when both are wed to 
action. The genius, in a word, has this ability 
to join in the sharpest perception the maximum 
of primitive feeling with the maximum of cal- 
culation. 


You write well, that is, with spontaneity, 
clarity and emphasis, if you (1) are capable 
of strong instinctive (primordial) responses 
to your environment, (2) if you can rouse 
yourself to substitute an active for a passive 
enjoyment of the resulting emotion-charged 
fantasy images, (3) if you can then literally 
force these emotions to flow from the original 
to new images and so change your medium 
without losing the emotions, and (4) if you 
can grasp the entire process consciously and 
set forth the new images in the new medium 
with due regard for the conventions of that 
medium (grammar, rhetoric, etymology). 


I ask the reader now: What kind of per- 
son in general would you believe capable of 
feats of this kind? Your answer is a strong 
person. Thus we have an explanation of 
the first of the qualifications necessary for 
successful creative writing mentioned at the 
beginning. The meaning of energy as it ap- 
plies to purely physical effort, such as run- 
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ning races, shopping all day, hoeing a garden, 
or to definitely mental work, such as cramming 
for examinations, office work, playing chess, 
is clear enough. Energy as applied to writing, 
however, while it involves the muscles and 
those simple cortical activities of establishing 
connections in the ganglia which we call “brain 
work,” encounters a peculiar complexity in 
the elusive obdurateness of the stuff it must 
handle. The stuff of the physical worker is 
physical objects, of the thinker, concepts; of 
the artist, fantasy. The physical objects, and 
for the most part, the concepts hold still while 
the two former workers do things with them, 
but the fantasy, the “vision” of the artist, may 
vanish even as he approaches it. 


I expect my reader to accept willingly my 
exposition of the role of energy in creative 
writing up to this point but to harbor still 
some uncertainty as to what it all means to 
him, a novice in literary work, in a practical 
way. “I think I am sufficiently energetic,” 
he may be saying to himself, “and when I sit 
down to write, I turn on the heat powerfully 
enough to burn up the room, but so far—no 
best sellers come forth! There must be a hitch 
somewhere.” 


There is a hitch—in experience, in the ways 
energy must be expended, and possibly in your 
excusably youthful impatience. Over a period 
of some twenty years spent in exceedingly close 
observation of many hundreds of fiction writers 
of all grades of ability I have noticed that the 
best ten per cent of these writers produce 
from three to twenty times as much experi- 
mental writing as the average writers and 
from thirty to fifty times as much as the poor 
writers. The best writers think their prob- 
lems over from the start to the finish much 
oftener than the average writers and the poor 
writers are almost all constitutionally unable 
to repeat the intellectual effort even once. The 
best writers can alter their original inven- 
tions (first inspirations for using fantasy 
images) extensively, while the poorer writers 
cling tenaciously to the first “inspiration.” The 
best writers have many ideas and hence hold 
them cheap; this enables them to discard freely 
and without suffering ; while the poorer writers 
continue to groan with pitiful hope over one 
manuscript, excusing their folly by saying: 
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“T haven’t any other plot to work on right now ; 
I'll see what I can do with this one.” 


Success is won in journalism and literature 
not by being born with artistic impulses nor 
by flashes of inspiration nor by being crazy 
nor by being a monk or nun nor by being un- 
happily married, but by standing up to the 
least popular form of activity known on this 
earth, original thinking, and by making the 
work of one week a bit better than the previous 
week’s, Great artists, good artists, today 
evolve from a fair average of good work, not 
from occasional miraculous performances. 
Quantity and quality go together in all art 
labor as in most other things. 


You have only to examine the lives of your 
favorite authors to see the universality of this 
truth. Sherwood Anderson says that success 
in writing is largely a matter of physical 
stamina. Arthur Schnitzler used to write three 
books at once. D. H. Lawrence, though small 
and frail physically, was a bundle of nerves; 
he was forever doing something. Besides his 
writing, he did a good deal of the housework ; 
he always did the baking and at least half of 
the cooking and dish-washing. The author, 
said Balzac, is the “pious pelican who feeds 
the brutish populace upon his own flesh.” 
Keats kept a number of poems going at once. 
The speed and gusto with which Emil Ludwig, 
the biographer, works and moves about is ex- 
hausting to his friends, who are ordinary mor- 
tals. Sinclair Lewis is a tremendous worker. 
“People don’t know,” he says, “that writing 
is damned hard work.” Fanny Hurst says: 
“IT require only a maximum of six hours’ 
sleep. I know that I have an enormous re- 
sistance to fatigue.” 


Sincere interest in producing a work of 
beauty may be too noble an interpretation of 
the mechanism that keeps the writer at his task. 
H. L. Mencken believes that it is vanity which 
keeps them going. Vanity is itself but an 
expression of the egoistic instinct of self- 
preservation. All strong writers seem to think 
very well of themselves and their abilities. 
James Joyce while at school once exclaimed 
to Padraic Colum: “I have written the most 
perfect lyric since Shakespeare.” Gertrude 
Stein writes a book about herself as if she 
were her own secretary so that she might lay 





it on with less restraint: “Only three times in 
my life have I met a genius and”—yes, Ger- 
trude Stein was one of the three. 

Energy, intelligence, and an interest in the 
job are the qualifications for success in writ- 
ing as for most things. The physical constitu- 
tion that makes a high energy release possible 
is of course inherited; so, in large measure, is 
intelligence; but interest is acquired. Any 
particular interest is the product of experience, 
not inheritance. Subjectively, interest is a 
feeling of pleasantness attaching to an object; 
objectively considered, it is a reaction towards 
an object. One’s interests are one’s habits of 
attention and the measure of an interest is 
the frequency and intensity with which one 
of these habitual responses is stimulated. Such 
responses are manifestly egocentric so that 
when we discuss one’s interests we are really 
discussing one’s ego. 

Interest is important among literary quali- 
fications for success inasmuch as it determines 
the degree to which energy is directed into 
creative effort. As between two writers with 
equal energy and intelligence, the one with 
the greater interest in the work will arrive 
sooner. The problem of interest for the high 
energy writer is not so great as it is for his 
low energy colleague, for he may, as many 
such people do, find enough free energy to 
spend time with his family, pursue one or two 
sports, run a successful business, read books, 
and still write voluminously at night when 
others sleep. The low energy person—and 
high energy of the type just described is rare 
—is doomed to failure unless his interest in 
writing is so intense, so fanatical, that he can 
forego the world and many of its choicest 
allurements without too great suffering. Such 
fanaticism, in my belief, is, contrary to all the 
popular manuals (*) for turning chronic fail- 

(Continued on Page 175) 





*Such as Dorothea Brande’s “Wake Up And 
Live” and Walter B. Pitkin’s “Life Begins At Forty’ 
and “More Power To You.” These books, while they 
often diagnose failure accurately, advocate regenera 
tion through sheer will power and a sort of self: 
hypnotism by the repetition of psychological incanta 
tions which differ very little from the “better and 
better every day” shibboleth of old Doc Coué. Books 
of this kind are widely read and believed in, for a few 
days at least, chiefly because they discuss weakness 
without telling the whole truth about them. 
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ERE we have a problem which, one 
H assumes, should be tightly fitted into 
a trim and simple formula available at 
all times for the call of afflatus scribendi. The 
mere volume of detective-mystery material 
would seem to indicate that a vast army of 
writers had uncovered the golden secret from 
which a veritable tide of royalties must flow 
to the very end of man’s sinful time. Well, 
this much is true—there is a detective-mystery 
formula and many writers seem to have found 
it, to their profit. That this formula may suf- 
fice for literary success as crime marches on 
is an Open question : but it is almost a certainty 
that the writer who maintains technical pace 
with crime will continue to peddle his wares. 
The adventure of Man in Crime is a constant 
one and of eternal delight but the legitimate 
trickery in writing of it is definitely limited. 
In a phrase, the formula which has 
brought the Detective-Mystery story to popu- 
larity and fame calls for little more than an 
exciting yet studious-seeming elaboration of 
an utterly conventional, even sordid “situa- 
tion.” This “situation” usually appears in the 
form as corpus delicti—the jewels, plans or 
papers. For the initial appearance of the “sit- 
uation” corpse and characters alike combine to 
supply the factors of fascination, conflict, con- 
tradiction, and excitement which must inform 
the formula. Each character, you will note in 
this process, is depicted in such fashion as to 
cause the reader to accept him as a masquerader, 
however well equipped with the habiliments of 
normalcy. The assumption here—and a safe 
one, I think—is that participation in a crime, 
even though such participation be entirely in- 
nocent, changes the aspect of the character and 
he or she, for the moment, becomes a different, 
though essentially familiar, person. I refer, 
of course, to the psychological change of the 
character as he is made to appear in the eye 
of the reader. 


You will see this literary effect created time 
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after time in any well-done detective-mystery 
story. The suspects, one by one, become trans- 
formed under the influence of fear, seen and 
unseen dangers, the police and the omnipresent 
and, in fiction, omnipotent Law. The respect- 
able wife and mother who poisons her im- 
mensely rich but parsimonious grand-aunt 
slips smoothly from her condition of patent 
virtue and innocence into the status of Suspect. 
In this capacity, she becomes identified with 
every aspect of the crime from motive to the 
deed itself, and this, under the smooth work- 
ing formula, is accomplished without excess 
violence to common sense and decency. 


We have watched this formula progress 
through the unrelieved and remorseless somber- 
ness of Poe and Gaboriau to the oily pseudo- 
scientific emanations of S. S. Van Dine and 
the gay insouciance of Anthony Abbott and 
Dashiell Hammett. Its deviations are so 
limited that they are only obscured by char- 
acter portrayals and atmosphere. It is even 
becoming more or less free from the perils of 
exotic imagination. 

No longer, in this world of criminal excesses, 
is there danger that Fact will be outstripped 
by Fiction. The contrary is often true. Less 
and less excuse can be found for reviving such 
hoary myths as the retina which photographs 
the victim’s last earthly glimpse of the killer. 
Or of the fact that all bloodstains are red or 
rust and thus identifiable by the merest layman. 
Our modern crimes passionelles are daily jus- 
tifying the most imaginative psychological 
arguments. Men and women today are up- 
holding the most violent traditions of the most 
enthusiastic historians of Crime. 

It is trite to say that it is still the essential 
business of the writer of detective-mystery 
stories, as in all fiction, to carry his reader 
through the snares and pitfalls designed for 
his obfuscation with as little difficulty as pos- 
sible while making no sincere attempt to con- 
ceal the desire to lead him away to errant 
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trails at least once in every chapter. The mod- 
ern combination of pseudo-science and persi- 
flage seems to be an acceptable and profitable 
method of accomplishing this amiable end. 


It is ridiculously easy to become so distracted 
by Philo Vance’s charming animadversions that 
all sight is lost of the method by which the 
reader is confused and entertained. Dashiell 
Hammett uses the same method, namely, the 
powerful projection of his characters in such 
a fashion as to obscure the technical issues of 
the crime under solution. That this passes for 
superb entertainment is obvious. 


I fancy most of us can see that there is little 
evidence of a tendency to sacrifice formula for 
form in these changes. Nor will this formula 
suffer when crime fiction, as is inevitable, be- 
comes more scientific. The abandonment of 
the use of scientific myths in crime literature 
is just around the corner and the tendency 
toward better writing and character portrayal 
certain. 


The resolution of circumstantial evidence by 
scientific processes, and the introduction of ad- 
vanced psychological and psychiatric formulae 
must become a part of the new detective-mys- 
tery story. 


“Solution” in the detective-mystery tale is 


little more than a word. It’s procedure that 
counts these days. There is, of course, no story 
without the solution and it must appear all 
compact, well-rounded and valid at all impor- 
tant points. There is, furthermore, reason to 
believe that the villains of such literary dramas 
must, more and more, appear as “true” psycho- 
logical products of all elements in the crime and 
factors in the story. It has become the fashion 
of the modern literary reporters of crime—as 
in most of Van Dine’s theses—to produce crim- 
inals acceptable to Jung, Freud, White, or the 
excellent Dr. Menas Gregory; and this with- 
out sacrificing the menace, the “thrill” element 
of the story. A criminal character of many 
facets, a vastly complex individual influenced 
by the mores of a whole age and the psychic 
impacts of tremendous social and economic 
changes, is the new villain of the better crime 
stories. He is no longer the victim of conven- 
tional obsessions or of the brand of perver- 
sions likely to be understood by the fellows 
who keep up the police blotters. He is cer- 


tainly not understood by the Sergeant Heaths 
and other foils to the master-minds ; and these 
blundering fellows serve best in keeping alive 
the tradition that crime was once a simple prob- 
lem. That the reader likes to feel that he is 
part of this scientific advance is apparent in 
the royalty statements of those authors who 
have recognized this—Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
S. S. Van Dine, Dashiell Hammett, Anthony 
Abbott, Agatha Christie and a few others. 
Even though we may still depend upon Sher- 
lock Holmes to furnish us with deserved pleas- 
ures, he is hardly more than a skeleton of the 
modern scientific literary detective. 


These scientists of crime detection who orna- 
ment the modern school are singularly blest in 
these forward days. At their disposal are all 
the resources of an Edison and a Carroll, of a 
Steinmetz and a Sarnoff. The slippery Ori- 
ental of a few years ago has lost much of his 
quondam repute as the repository of all true 
criminality and many an old subterfuge has 
been lost to mystery story writers with the ad- 
vancement of chemical, electrical and medical 
science. The smell of musk and the rounded 
sonorities which pervade the person of Dr. Fu 
Manchu still flavor Sax Rohmer’s colorful tales 
but Science, Psychology, and International 
Politics have moved to the center of the stage. 


These developments have considerably en- 
larged the field of the ambitious writer of crime 
stories and even the practical efforts of J. Edgar 
Hoover and his doughty men in the field of 
criminal investigation have failed to provide 
as much raw material for literary investigation 
as the more exotic products of R. C. A.’s 
geniuses or the laboratories of the Allied Chem- 
ical Foundation. 


It seems to me, therefore, that the detective- 
mystery story of the future must continue to 
progress as in the past—slightly in advance of 
scientific progress. It is worth a guess that 
they will be more genuinely ‘scientific’ since 
the triumphs of our technical age are matters 
of general knowledge and intense interest. The 
increase in crime reporting, the endless supply 
of detailed material on actual crimes and crimi- 
nals, and the public discussions by genuine 
crime experts have combined to make the read- 
ing public more exacting and less inclined to 
accept the myths and fantasies of the past. 





Not even E. Phillips Oppenheim would, to- 
day, attempt to build one of his sleek tales 
around a mysterious “ray” machine designed 
to destroy all of mankind without the knowl- 
edge that experiments in this direction have 
progressed beyond the initial stages. 


Ballistics and dactyloscopy have become the 
most solid ground upon which many new 
school crime writers erect their structure and, 
we are reliably informed, there are soon to ap- 
pear new developments in these sciences. None 
of these purely scientific findings, however, 
will materially affect the formula under which 
the detective-mystery story must be produced. 
They merely provide a number of avenues by 
which the reader may be intrigued, and the 
author achieve a reputation as a solid man of 
science rather than a mere scribbler. 


Probably the most interesting field of lit- 
erary speculation, for myself at least, is that 
of the psychological and psychopathic bases 
for crime. These elements are not new, of 
course, but a marvelous and completely new 
terminology has been discovered for them. 
Furthermore, the application of these by-no- 
means exact “sciences” to the analysis of the 
crime and the detection of the criminal prom- 
ises new arenas of speculation. 


It is my sincere conviction that the first 
crime writer who adds to his inherent facility 
for tale-telling a genuine knowledge of the 
mysterious forces which assume command of 
man’s psyche and libido upon criminal oc- 
casion, will profit tremendously. No more in- 
teresting situation exists for the detective- 
mystery story writer of today than in the ap- 
parently uninspired yet patent truth that there 
are times when a whole people become afflicted 
with a type of criminal madness without ac- 
quiring any of the conventional stigmata of 
criminality. Not one in a hundred of the young 
and old murderers who have made the headlines 
during the post-war years in the United States 
belong to Lombroso as types. Many of them, 
vide Loeb and Leopold, resemble in no respect 


the run-of-the-mill murderer, fictional or other- 
wise. 


There may be a psychic parallel between eras 
of great social and political change and certain 


forms of criminality. It may be possible to 
demonstrate that the modern criminal is a 
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product of something much more romantic and 
significant than mere baseness. Here is a task 
for the crime writer of the New Renaissance. 
Behind the disorder and discord of world poli- 
tics and the alignment in lines of battle of new 
social and economic forces we find a new breed 
of criminal developing. In one land, one hun- 
dred and sixty million people are being taught 
that Property is of higher value than Life. 
In other lands, the passion for Life occupies a 
strange relationship to the demands of a more 
complex society. The “thrill-slayers” of our 
day may—if you wish to speculate further— 
turn out to be possessed of a peculiar type of 
perverted social consciousness. 

Not long ago, a young detective-mystery 
writer of my acquaintance became friendly with 
a gang of New York criminals—racketeers and 
killers. These men, by processes singularly 
intellectual and of historical awareness, justi- 
fied their “philosophy” by affiliating themselves 
with political-social movements of the most 
idealistic nature. “The system under which we 
live,” said they, “must be changed.” “We, in 
our way, are much less criminal than many of 
our so-called civic leaders,” continued their 
argument. They believed, as did Robin Hood, 
that by wholesale assaults upon the lives and 
wealth of the over-privileged and a reasonable 
consideration for the welfare of the under- 
privileged, they were practicing a higher type 
of morality. They claimed credit for several 
killings and numberless robberies among the 
former class, justifying it all by pretending that 
it was a phase of the political and social tenden- 
cies of the day. In this, it may be assumed, 
they had the profitable co-operation of that 
breed of politician who has always been with 
us. 

Here is a highly intriguing picture for the 
crime writer. The scope of his canvas has 
become expanded by a tremendous variety of 
factors, not the least of which is a world highly 
disturbed by political intrigue, social change, 
economic convulsions and technical progress. 
The politician, the reformer, are as much a 
part of this world as the chemist and the electri- 
cal genius—and each has a place in the New 
Underworld. 

(This article is to appear in a book entitled ‘Fiction 

Craftsmanship” by Trentwell Mason White.) 








Things You'll Never Use 


by ROBERT CARSON 


r AN HE editor of THE WRITER, hav- 
ing asked me to do a little article on 
the writing of a novel, is letting him- 

self in for it. I am prepared to Tell All. 
Up until last October I was on the other side 
of the fence. Before then I was listening to 
the other boys tell how to write a book—with 
great attention. But not any more. I know 
how now, because I’ve published one. (The 
critics, at this point, will please refrain from 
laughing. ) 

If I had published several, I presume I 
would not be so eager to inform my brother 
journeymen on the mysteries of the craft; 
then I’d be like the established novelists, shy, 
retiring, uncommunicative, and even eager to 
confess that I knew nothing of the processes 
of creation. But a first novel makes a man 
very brash. That’s the time to get a con- 
fession out of him. 

The initial steps in writing a novel are very 
easy. They are: 1. The desire (that’s simple 
—everyone with a vocabulary of over three 
hundred words has it); 2. The idea (this is 
where it gets tougher) ; and 3. The announce- 
inent. 

The Announcement is really the first big 
step forward. If you are in a newspaper 
office, the Announcement brings a certain 
lustre to your name. Your fellow-workers 
look at you with a new respect and go around 
murmuring, “There’s a guy who is writing a 
novel.” No one in a newspaper office ever 
really writes a novel, but each new Announce- 
ment is greeted with the same traditional awe 
and respect. 

But if you’re writing in a movie studio, as 
I was, where most of your colleagues have 
already written several, the Announcement 
creates all the excitement caused by dropping 
a powder puff in an iron foundry. After sev- 
eral days of advance publicity, I decided that 
I was just wasting my time. My stenographer 
seemed mildly interested, but no one else even 


batted an eye. Maybe it was a good thing, 
because I grew moody and went to work. 

Beyond the Announcement, you go im- 
mediately into the “Things You’ll Never Use” 
period. There is no cure for this. You'll 
have to do it and lump it. However, the 
neophytes ought, in all justice, to be warned 
by the hardened veterans. 

You'll begin by drawing up a synopsis of 
your story. Like all synopses, it will sound 
terrible. You'll think, “How the hell did I 
ever kid myself into believing that was any 
good?” You'll try a lot of variations. Finally, 
from sheer weariness, you'll go back to your 
original conception. 

Then comes the chapter analysis, plot graph- 
ing, and character development. You'll do 
very well on these. All the names of the 
characters will be down, the times of their 
entrances into the story, and the various twists 
of the plot. You'll figure out just how many 
words you can allot yourself for each chapter. 
Thousands of words in notes, alphabetically 
arranged, will be written. Eventually you'll 
have a complete skeleton of a novel, and all 
that’ll be necessary will be to fill in the words 
from point to point. If you’re a real technician, 
you'll even know exactly how long it will take 
you to do it. 

Right here you'll be more or less triumphant 
at your canny forethought and businesslike 
preparation. You're a tactician as well as a 
novelist. 

The writing is the next part. Taking the 
plunge is pretty hard. The first two chapters 
are ground out, word by word, with nice at- 
tention to detail and a weather eye out for 
posterity. After all, this is a Work of Art. 


Reading over the two chapters, while you 
draw breath (but right on schedule, mind you, 
because you even figured in the breath-draw- 
ing interval), you decide the effect is pretty 
lousy. So you rewrite and cut. Then it looks 
better. 
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You go on—about three chapters more, quite 
painfully. By this time you’re so far in you 
can’t back out. The water doesn’t feel cold 
any more. Then suddenly a change takes 
place in your work, so radical and violent that 
it is imperceptible. From being abstract, your 
work changes to something highly personal. 
Your pace increases. You begin to live that 
book—one of the highest, swellest, most com- 
plete experiences that you can have in this 
life. You begin to see, without actually be- 
ing conscious of it, that you are creating life, 
stopping the clock, making a world that never 
was—and a very good world. 

Somewhere along in here the “Things You'll 
Never Use” go overboard—the notes, the skele- 
ton novel, the plot, the characters, the certain 
number of words you allotted for each chapter. 
Characters you never imagined abruptly take 
hold of the story and do what they want to 
with it. The words gush out in a flood in one 
chapter, and are a rivulet in the next. But 
right now you’re having such a lot of fun that 
you don’t care. You know what a good story 
is; you’ve graphed it down to the last detail. 
But that isn’t important any more. You've 
suddenly gotten hold of a high-tension wire 
and can’t let go. You’re going to say what 
you've got to say, in the manner you jolly 
well please, come hell or high water. 

Near the end, you write with feverish 
haste, knowing that you are getting very tired, 
and obsessed with the dreadful fear that your 
powers of invention are failing. You know 
you're writing junk, but you simply can’t 
stop now. The enthusiasm, the ardor, is gone; 
you painfully manufacture each line, and each 
paragraph is a year long, and chapters are 
eternities. You write with the most abysmal 
economy, stripping each section to the bone. 
You can no longer afford to waste yourself, 
as you did so prodigally in the beginning. 
When you’re done, you feel like a squeezed- 
out sponge, and even writing “the end” at 
the bottom of your manuscript brings no feel- 
ing of triumph. You wearily decide that you'll 
never read this one again. 

But you do. You go through it ruthlessly, 
many times, tearing out lines, paragraphs, 
whole pages. You see how badly you have 
overwritten, how many cliches you have used, 
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how much you have repeated yourself. You 
cut and hack and fit, and you feel more like 
a cross-word puzzle designer than a writer. 

At last, in a clean copy, you read over the 
final draft. All at once, for no reason, it be- 
gins to sound good. A warm glow suffuses 
all your being. Where previously you walked 
on jagged stones, you now skip on clouds of 
rosy gold. You think, “God, this is wonder- 
ful!” 


When the manuscript is gone, via express, 
to your agent, you are disposed to both prayer 
and resignation. The glow, however, persists. 
Even if no one likes the thing, it is a job 
well done. You are satisfied. Savonarola 
couldn’t have felt half as virtuous as you do, 
having sent your first novel off. You've 
actually left something for posterity to brood 
upon. 

If you expected your agent to swoon at the 
sight of this beautiful thing, you’re wrong. 
He writes that it’s not bad, but needs cutting. 
He is sure it won’t have much of a sale. (No 
agent or publisher ever thinks a book will 
sell—it’s one of the traditions of the business, 
and they’re practically always right. Margaret 
Mitchell, please write.) You’re not angry with 
him; you have only a vast compassion. And 
you cut the manuscript again. Now every- 
thing is ready for the Big Push. 


You wait for a wire, at first anxiously, and 
then disgustedly. Things take time in the 
publishing world. When it finally does come, 
you're inclined not to believe it. Such tre- 
mendous waiting makes the acceptance seem 
like an anti-climax. 


During the interval before publication, a 
pale copy of the inner glow reappears. You're 
sure that no more beautiful book than yours 
will ever appear. You expect that pages of 
orderly print will somehow compensate for 
all the other rude rebuffs. The galley sheets 
give you a pretty good idea of how your stuff 
will look—which is marvellous. 


Your book appears—advertisements an- 
nounce it. But there are no mobs in the streets, 
bookstores are quiet and orderly as ever, and 
the schools are not closed down for the day 
and the mayor does not deliver an address in 

(Continued on Page 166) 








Markets For Beginning Writers 


by STANLY FERBER 


r A HIS article is not addressed to the 
writer who has learned to look with 
weary aloofness at his name em- 

blazoned on the cover of Cosmopolitan or the 

Saturday Evening Post. To such a being, if 

such there be, we say: “Turn the page. There 

is nothing here for you.” 

But you others, stay—you who have been 
schooled to memorize those sorrowful words, 
“Rejection does not necessarily imply lack of 
merit,” yet who persist in sending manuscripts 
to the publicized “big” magazines, only to have 
your heavy envelopes, two weeks later, plop 
back into your letter box. 

This is the reason: There are many more 
accessible markets, open to writers with limited 
experience and little reputation, if these writers 
will direct their efforts towards them, instead 
of wasting their own time and that of the edi- 
tors of magazines which are necessarily closed 
to them. Many of these less known magazines 
pay low rates, but from a realistic viewpoint 
they are more important to the new writer 
than the “big” magazines. Of course, the 
neophyte who dreams of eating from golden 
plates may still send his manuscripts to Scrib- 
ner’s and the Ladies’ Home Journal, and go 
on collecting rejection slips. 

Now, we mean neither that the unknown 
writer of great talent should not try to get 
his work into publications worthy of it, nor 
that small magazines, however low their rates 
and however cordial their editors, will pay the 
way for a hopeless writer’s apprenticeship. 
There are many writers, no doubt, who can write 
for publication, even if they are not yet ready 
for the Atlantic Monthly. These writers would 
manage to get their work accepted if they would 
but strangle their grandiose dreams and apply 
themselves realistically to the field that lies 
before them. 


The difficulty in an article of this sort is not 
one of inclusion, but of exclusion. In our 


limited space, we can indicate only a percentage 
of those markets that do not have extremely 
exacting standards or that do not seek big 
names only. We shall have to exclude entirely 
the pulp magazines, since they are very widely 
known; the trade magazines, since they re- 
quire a large degree of specialized knowledge ; 
and the little magazines which, although they 
offer a fine chance for sincere experimental 
work, do not as a rule pay for material used. 


A good field for the new writer is the short 
short story, as used by the newspaper syndic- 
ates. These very short narratives of love, 
mystery, adventure, and almost invariably con- 
taining a trick or surprise ending, require no 
great amount of literary virtuosity. They must 
be about 1000 words in length, must be simple, 
neatly plotted, and contain a minimum of 
subtlety. Stories of this type are bought by 
the McClure Syndicate, the United Feature 
Syndicate, and the Chicago News, which is 
edited by John Patrick Lally. In addition to 
short shorts, the Chicago News uses serials of 
25,000 words, fitted into twelve installments. 
The McClure Syndicate is in the market for 
3000-4000 word love stories. The United Fea- 
ture Syndicate, which taboos crime stories and 
prefers an American locale, wants serials, both 
in six installments of 3000 words each, or in 
thirty-six installments of about 1000 words 
each. 


Then there is the field of juvenile stories. 
The magazines of this type easiest to write for 
are those directed to the very young children. 
Simple stories in clear, easily understood 
language are what is wanted. The Sunday- 
school magazines are typical examples. Of 
these, Storytime, Our Little Folks, Stories, use 
stories of about 700 words and under; Dew 
Drops, Storyland, Picture Story Paper, want 
stories of about 900 words and under. Most 
of these publications buy also very short articles 
of interest to young children, and prefer that 
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the material submitted to them be of a sort 
conducive to moral uplift. 


Of the more general children’s magazines, 
Children’s Play Mate is in the market for mys- 
tery and adventure stories for boys and girls, 
up to 2000 words, and humorous or imagina- 
tive stories for younger children, about 1000 
words. Verse is also used. Merry-Go-Round, 
a well-known English juvenile magazine, uses 
varied sorts of children’s material, and is cordial 
to new writers. 


The religious magazines comprise another 
market that does not offer high financial re- 
wards, but does offer a good chance at publica- 
tion. The Catholic magazines, many of which 
use stories, poems, and articles, of general as 
well as of religious interest, are outstanding 
in this respect. Ave Maria uses short stories 
of about 3000 words, articles, and serials; 
the Canadian Messenger wants fiction of 
1000-1500 words, and articles of 1000- 
2500 words. Witness uses very short prose, 
of about 1000 words, and also some verse. 
Torch’s editorial needs are serials and short 
stories in varying lengths, also articles and 
poems ; this is true also of Sign and Magnificat. 
The English magazine, Home Topics, pub- 
lished by the New Catholic Herald, Ltd., is a 
good market for short stories and articles, the 
fiction having a definite moral purpose in most 
instances. 


Of rural magazines, which are a good market 
for the beginning writer, the magazine Grit is 
outstanding. This magazine, while it pays low 
rates, is outstanding in its field, and it has a 
circulation of more than half a million copies 
every week. Short stories, of 1000-5000 words, 
with love, mystery, and adventure as preferred 
themes, are used, also articles describing oddi- 
ties and out-of-the-way occurrences. Home 
Friend Magazine and The Farmer’s Wife use 
romantic and domestic short stories and, in the 
case of the latter, serials of lengths up to 30,- 
000 words. The Household Magazine, al- 
though it very often uses stories by famous 
writers and pays very good rates, is a rural 
magazine that is exceptionally cordial to new 
writers. Nelson Antrim Crawford is editor, 
and the lengths for short stories vary from 
1000 to 5000 words. Rural Progress is a good 
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market for the beginning writer on account of 
the wide diversity of the material which it pub- 
lishes: short stories, feature articles, verse, 
jokes, filler material both of rural and general 
interest. 


The sophisticated magazines are not, as a 
whole, very good potential markets for new 
writers, but there are two important excep- 
tions. The Waldorf-Astoria Promenade, clever- 
ly edited by Letitia Chaffee, uses smart short 
stories and articles, of 800-2500 words. The 
Bandwagon, which seeks good work that has 
a humorous or satirical slant, wants sketches 
and stories of 1000-1500 words. On the other 
side of the Atlantic, there is the London 
Opinion, which uses comic short short stories 
with surprise endings. 


* * * * 
ADDRESSES OF MARKETS COVERED IN 
THIS ARTICLE 


Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Bandwagon, Ramsey Tower Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Canadian Messenger, 160 Wellesley Crescent, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Chicago News, 400 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Children’s Play Mate Magazine, 3025 East 75th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Illinois. 

The Farmer’s Wife, 61 East 10th Street, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

Home Friend, 1411 Wyandotte Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Home Topics, 110 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, 
England. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., To- 
peka, Kansas. 

London Opinion, 8 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W. C. 2, London, England. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel Street, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Merry-Go-Round, Benfleet Hall, Sutton, Surrey, 
England. 

Our Little Folks, United Brethren Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Picture Story Paper, 420 Plum Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Rural Progress, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Sign, Union City, New Jersey. 
















the best examples of description inter- 

mingled with story action. After THE 
WRITER went to press, more than three hun- 
dred additional examples came in, so this 
month will be devoted to the same problem. 

It is obvious that space will not permit even 
a brief criticism of all manuscripts received. 
Therefore only the first ten will be given a 
sentence or two of criticism and the following 
twenty will be graded, with grades ranging 
from three to ten. Ten is the highest mark 
any manuscript will receive, and this will apply 
only to a work that is quite superior. No 
manuscript will be graded lower than three. 
Three will be considered a passing mark. Any 
manuscript graded three or higher means that 
the writer has ability. 

It is surprising that so many persons can 
be so unoriginal. In about half the manu- 
scripts received, the authors developed the 
exercises by showing characters returning to 
the scene of their early childhood, or to the 
old homestead. This is the obvious treatment 
of the descriptive paragraph given. Persons 
who are trying to write successfully ought 
never to accept the obvious. It shows lack 
of imagination for a writer to develop a com- 
monplace incident in a commonplace way. An- 
other large group of manuscripts showed a 
criminal coming to the farm for varied reasons, 
in most cases to “start life all over again.” 
The best examples were picked for their origi- 
nality, for their actual writing, for their strict 
adherence to developing description through 
story action, and for conservation of words. 

A fault of many of these manuscripts is 
that the description is artificially injected into 
the story. It is obvious that the writers are 
trying to put in the descriptive facts, and this 
does away with naturalness of narrative de- 
velopment. The reader must be made con- 
scious of the scene or setting and still be 
oblivious to the mechanics which are responsible 
for the picture. 

Another fault displayed by these manuscripts 
is that the description is revealed simply by a 
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Points and Problems 


character’s looking at the setting. “He saw 
the garden—” “He observed the red barn—” 
“He looked at the marigolds and petunias—” 
It isn’t long until this sort of description be- 
comes tiresome. The writer must make the 
reader more interested in the story than in the 
description which is only a part of the story’s 
background. It should be that the description 
is revealed while the story moves forward. 
This can be done. It is done by J. M. Palen 
of New York City, who is awarded first honors 
this month. The exercise he has submitted is 
original in thought. It is written smoothly 
and entertainingly. The descriptive facts are 
woven in so that the reader gets a clear picture 
—not just so many descriptive words. A 
picture is created through implications more 
than through the plain statement of fact. There 
is an excellent element of suspense. And the 
complete effect is accomplished in few words. 
This month’s first prize sketch follows: 
By J. M. PALEN: 

The sheriff's boots made a clatter in the quiet garden. 
They had sounded more seemly in the long poplar- 
edged lane that led from the dirt road to the weather- 
beaten farmhouse. They had trod firmly past the 
curtainless windows, the neglected orchard, the cow- 
less cow pasture beyond the stone wall with its blanket 
of matted vines. They had fairly creaked with au- 
thority as they came abreast the red barn which leaned 
dizzily toward the stone spring-house, threatening at 
any moment to push it into the narrow stream. But 
here in this quiet garden, this neat, astonishing garden, 
with its rows of sprightly hollyhocks, its gay mari- 
golds and colorful petunias, the sheriff’s boots were 
clearly nonplussed. 


Second honors go to Miss Doris Sterling 
Pillsbury of Clearwater, Florida. Her ex- 
ample is well written, in a style that is definitely 
pleasing because of its naturalness and simpli- 
city. It, too, builds excellent suspense, but 
Miss Pillsbury’s complete picture required 
many more words than Mr. Palen’s. It is, 
however, such a good exercise in this particular 
problem that we are printing it as well as Mr. 
Palen’s: 

By DORIS STERLING PILLSBURY: 

When the news of the bequest was flashed over the 
wires to our small newspaper in that drowsy New 
England village there was one electrically startling 
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bit which sent us posthaste along the dusty winding 
road to Miss Melinda’s place. 


We were familiar with Miss Melinda and her 
vagaries and our reporter’s nose for news scented 
something big about to break. It was a still day 
in September, and the countryside lay placid as we 
left the dirty road and trudged up the long poplar- 
lined lane to the house. A premonitory shiver passed 
from one to the other of us as we saw the old farm- 
house, weather-beaten and decaying, staring forlornly 
past us with its curtainless windows framing a gaping 
promise of what we might find inside. An old stone 
wall covered with matted vines separated the neglected 
orchard from the empty cow pasture. There were no 
signs of life about. 


It was a glimpse of a carefully tended garden with 
its rows of hollyhocks, marigolds and petunias splash- 
ing gay beauty in this sombre setting which reminded 
us of our mission. 


As we went around to the back door we saw the 
big empty red barn, and near it a stone springhouse 
with the drooping branches of willow trees seeming 
to shroud its decaying roof. We knocked. There 
was no answer. But the brave little garden seemed 
to beseech us to look farther. 


The door-knob rattled loosely as we turned it and 
the door opened—Miss Melinda’s story was bared to 
the press. 

Competition in this work is very keen, and 
fundamentally there is not a great deal of 
difference in merit between the first ten manu- 
scripts. The marks given all these manuscripts 
will show that they are not far apart in quality. 
The first two manuscripts were marked 6. 
The numbers preceding those listed below are 
the order in which the manuscripts ranked. 
The numbers following the person’s names 
represent the grade given. 


3, Fayette Soule, 6: Excellently written, in 
a style that is definitely individualistic, but a 
bit too pleonastic for the effect that is created. 
4, Lois Ames, 6: This is another example of 
good writing, but it could be more restrained. 
It is too colorful because of over-use of ad- 
verbs and adjectives. 5, William K. Fielding, 
6: Good movement, entertaining style, pro- 
fessional construction, but a little too heavy 
with unrestrained drama. 6, Ethel Remington 
Hepburn, 6: Exceptionally nice style, splendid 
mood, carefully worked-in description, but a 
trifle on the sentimental side. 7, Lilith Bolder, 
6: Good style, professional and natural; de- 
scription handled well; this manuscript would 
have been placed higher if it had contained 
Story value of more significance. The work 
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is developed too much as an exercise and not 
enough as a story. 8, Mrs. Vay Hudson, 5: 
Good writing; suspense well established; the 
writing in general shows a great deal of prom- 
ise, but the mood is not consistent. First 
three paragraphs not in keeping, in mood, with 
rest of material. 9, Edna Lowe Haight, 5: 
Restrained, natural style through which is re- 
vealed the descriptive material in an adequate 
manner. Suspense good. 10, Ann Ingersoll 
Foster, 5: Promising material, description well 
done through story action, but descriptive facts 
a trifle too obviously injected into the material. 


Because of lack of space it is impossible 
to give any criticism to the following twenty 
manuscripts, all of which show merit in various 
ways: 

11, Orrie Edwin Hitt, 5. 12, H. C. Kampe, 
4. 13, M. E. Cahill, 4. 14, Barbara B. 
Grainger, 4. 15, Lucille Cronan, 4. 16, Irene 
L. Piper, 4. 17, Mary Jane Surguine, 4. 18, 
Marcella Foster Darling, 4. 19, John Mc- 
Minds, 4. 20, Harry J. Wentworth, 4. 21, 
Helen B. Price, 4. 22, Thomas B. Robinson, 
4. 23, Arzillia M. Higgins, 3. 24, Josephine 
G. Perkins, 3. 25, Ruth G. Beaudette, 3. 
26, Dorothy I. Mahler, 3. 27, Lena G. Fitz- 
hugh, 3. 28, Charles H. Grainger, 3. 29, M. 
E. Baker, 3. 30, Muriel Smith, 3. 

The exercise for next month is a problem 
in character description. The description of 
characters to be effective in the short story 
must be handled in the same way as descrip- 
tions of scenes, etc. The descriptive facts 
must be revealed to the reader as the story 
moves forward. There must be no long para- 
graphs of catalogued description. The writer 
may give a few deft and revealing sentences 
in the narrative style, but he must stop before 
he makes his reader conscious of the fact 
that he is telling description. Character de- 
scriptions, which include not only physical 
descriptions but revealing character traits, 
must be given to the reader while the action 
of the story is progressing. Instead of telling 
the reader that the character has certain traits, 
such as honesty, loyalty, spitefulness, sobriety, 
morbidity, etc., show the character actually 
disclosing these traits by what he says, by his 
gestures, his mannerisms, his attitudes, his 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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AUTHOR AND EDITOR 
by Dorothy Teall 


HE reaction of almost any layman to the 

shop-talk cf editors is: “I'll be damned if I'd 
have anybody interfering with anything I wrote; 
it would be published as I wrote it, or it wouldn’t 
be published.” 


Everybody who has no professional connection 
with literature, whether as author, publisher, or 
even printer, is unanimous on this point. When I 
first became an editor I used to wonder why some 
publisher didn’t save himself headaches by emu- 
lating Knopf’s custom of inserting a note on the 
paper, typography, and other more or less mechani- 
cal details of manufacture in each volume, with the 
difference that the note should read: The text of 
this book, word for word and comma for comma, 
is as the author and the printer’s proofreader be- 
tween them made it. We the publishers have not 
suggested, amended, corrected, or otherwise tam- 
pered with it. The reason why nobody does this 
must become plain to anybody who has the chance 
to see a book through the press. It would show 
up everybody concerned too badly! 


The manuscript of a novel by a popular and 
also somewhat arty writer recently went to the 
printer with no evidences on it of any editorial 
attention in the publisher’s office. Somebody in 
the printer’s proofroom, turning it over to mark 
the type to be used for chapter heads, noticed 
some odd punctuation. If it was set up exactly 
as the author had released it, there would be many 
queries on the printer’s proofs, most of which 
would probably be accepted; there would also be 
an unmerciful howl from the publisher when the 
bill for author’s alterations (corrections in type) 
was sent in. The printer called up the publisher 
and offered the services of one of his proofreaders 
to run through it and reduce the punctuation to 
some semblance of system. The publisher said 
“all right,” and by spending thirty dollars for this 
reading he forestalled a charge of easily twice 
that sum for type corrections. 


The printer’s reader noted on the manuscript an 
important query to be referred to the author on 
proofs. The hero was thirty-one in one chapter, 
twenty-eight in the next, which was supposed to 
be chronologically continuous. The discrepancy 
might have slipped by the proofreader. Publish- 
ers are always asking printers to hurry; the batches 
of proof might have broken just between these 


chapters, and they might have been allotted to 
two different readers. If one reader handled the 
whole book he might have queried the second age 
even if the preceding part had already been re- 
leased; he might ask: “O. K.? Was not this char- 
acter older in the last chapter?” If this were a 
mistaken hunch, what a brainstorm it would pre- 
cipitate! The printer’s salesman would be called 
in by the publisher’s manufacturing man and suf- 
fer a harangue. “Who wrote this book anyhow?” 
Why can’t your readers learn to hold themselves 
to their responsibility, which is simply accurate 
reproduction of copy? We don’t want our authors 
annoyed.” 


This invocation of the author is characteristic. 
You might suppose authors were something frag- 
ile and infinitely precious. If this attitude meant 
the best service to the author’s own interests there 
would be nothing to complain of in it. But inertia 
and misunderstanding are still at work against 
him as they were in the days when the printer, 
corresponding to the modern publisher, suppressed 
and altered matter in the French encyclopaedists’ 
copy. The French Revolution did not change all 
that. One of our most intelligent and enterprising 
publishers has been known to sit down with his 
art editor and modify the enormous noses and 
bunioned feet with which an expensive artist had 
filled his illustrations. In this case the mischief 
was not so very mischievous. The artist saw proofs 
of all his drawings, and if the changes had offended 
him—if he had even detected them—he would have 
had the chance to protest. If he had done so, his 
publisher, who really takes his job seriously, 
would very probably have yielded, let the artist 
redraw his edited pictures, and meekly assumed 
the expense of new cuts. 


What of the book in which the publisher finds 
an irresistible temptation to change a sentence or 
more when the author is far away and publication 
date is at hand? I am thinking of a novel by a 
stormy Irishman which, reprinted from the origi- 
nal English edition, went through smoothly till 
one of the publisher’s salesmen, operating mostly 
in Boston, discovered that the hero thought the 
heroine not simply as wonderful as all heroines 
must be at the moment of surrender but so won- 
derful that “If the Magdalene had been like you, 
Christ would not have died on the cross.” You 
can’t sell books with dynamite like that in them in 
Catholic Boston. The head of the firm recog- 
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nized a crisis. He might have cabled his author, 
but it is hard to locate the wild Irish; if the man 
had been reached he might have seen no way out 
but a drastic cut or the insertion of still more ma- 
terial, which was not to be thought of, since the 
book was already in plates. 


The publisher pondered. “How about making 
it: ‘I don’t love you for your money’?” he said, 
with an air of inspiration. His secretary, who 
happened to be in on the conference, had read the 
book. “Oh, no,” she said; “it isn’t the heroine who 
has the money, it’s her husband. He only pays her 
bills. She never has more than enough cash for 
taxi fares.” The difficulty was finally got around 
by deleting the offending sentence. It was only a 
couple of lines, and by resetting the page, running 
over two very full lines which happily stood at the 
end of paragraphs, the operation was performed 
without a scar except a curious silence when the 
heroine asked if he found her satisfactory. 


No book, however innocent it may look in manu- 
script, ought to be allowed to get into type with- 
out a good deal of thoughtful editorial attention. 
Many older houses maintain staffs of readers whose 
duty it is to comb over manuscripts for question- 
able matters of typographical style, ranging from 
run-of-the-mill punctuation, the setting of inter- 
polated matter such as calling-cards or billboards, 
and the use of roman and italic in mathematical 
equations, to the larger issues of libel and cen- 
sorable matter. The large staff often defeats its 
own ends by becoming stodgy and comma-minded. 
An ideal arrangement depends very much on the 
personality of the editor, the quality of his mind, 
his store of general information, his awareness of 
technical terms and questions of which he himself 
need not be a master, and other elements hard to 
weigh. Some houses depend on a reader at the 
printer’s to run through their manuscripts. The 
best arrangement is probably for the publisher to 
allow for such work in his own office or under 
his close supervision, so that the author may be as 
free as possible to concentrate on subject-matter 
and the printer on accuracy in reproducing it. 


A reader of a highly controversial book once 
argued that everything asserted in it must be true 
because no publisher would give out such material 
without verifying its every detail. Obviously, any 
such program belongs to fantasy. The author’s 
views, his data, from whatever sources, his con- 
clusions from whatever personal and impeachable 
prejudices, were just what the publisher was pub- 
lishing. The editor has largely become one who 
decides what to give out to the public, and the 
editor who accepted this book concentrated rightly 
on the appeal of the subject and its tone, with some 
consideration of the author’s previous work and 
probable ability to meet the challenge of informed 
criticism. He could not be personally responsible 
for every statement. 


POETRY WILL PAY YOU 
by Thomas W. Duncan 


O NE morning in the office of Poetry Magazine, 
Chicago, a check was being written. It was in 
payment for a poem that contained twelve lines and 
eighty words. The sum was six dollars; the check 
was drawn to one Joyce Kilmer; the poem was 
called “Trees.” 

That was more than twenty years ago. The 
rest is history. Newspapers reprinted that simple 
little poem; dime stores sold it in a gilt frame to 
nice old ladies; it was impossible to listen very long 
to the radio without hearing it sung; and, to top off 
its fame, some barber shop wit read the last line 
and concocted a bawdy joke that has been popular 
in the very best pool halls and universities. 

Joyce Kilmer, poor fellow, died in France before 
the deluge. Were it not for “Trees,” he would 
probably by this time be forgotten. (Who of you 
can recall another of his poems?) But he won’t 
be forgotten now. His name will live on and on 
because of twelve lines and eighty words for which 
he received six dollars. 

That is the best object lesson imaginable for 
aspiring poets. It tells you exactly what to expect 
from poetry: a little money and, if not fame, at 
least a good deal of publicity. It warns you against 
devoting all your time to poetry, unless you have 
a private income. But it is an even better object 
lesson to those of us who write prose for a living 
but who also, on occasion, consort with the poetic 
muse. 

I have written poetry for ten years. In that 
time, poetry has paid me about $500. The biggest 
chunks of cash came when, as a Harvard under- 
graduate, I won the Lloyd McKim Garrison prize 
of $125 and a medal. The biggest joke occurred 
when, using poetry as a racket, I traded a poetic 
pageant for my tuition and a master’s degree at a 
provincial corn university. I have sold or given 
away poetry to all manner of publications; and 
three slim volumes of my poetry have been pub- 
lished. And yet, withal, poetry has paid me only 
$500. Why, you wail, do I continue fooling with 
merchandise that pays so meagerly? 

In the first place, figured on a wordage basis, 
the pay isn’t so tiny, after all. Kilmer received 
eight cents a word for “Trees.” And the average 
poetry market-place offers fifty cents a line, which, 
when you break down the figures, amounts to 
from five to ten cents a word. I’ve even sold poems 
for fifty cents a line in which some lines contained 
a single word. Not so bad: I’d sell any word in 
the dictionary and toss in my immortal soul for 
good measure at a half-dollar a throw. 

Moreover, poetry isn’t my full-time occupation. 
I spend my mornings writing novels and short 
stories and articles such as the one you are now 
reading. Poetry is an extra. It’s my fun. My 
safety-valve. I never manufacture a poem. I 
never slant one. My poetry is never nice cheerful 
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stuff. Into it goes all the irony and satire and 
despair that the short-story editors, wisely know- 
ing their public, do not buy. Usually I write it 
late at night when I should be snoring. I get so 
much satisfaction from recording it that I don’t 
much care whether or not it’s published. Despite 
that, or possibly because of that, it usually tastes 
print. 

But the cash you receive isn’t half the story: it’s 
scarcely more than the opening line of the story. 


Return again to the case of Kilmer. To be sure, 
it’s an extreme case; but a fool thing like that 
might happen to any of us. If Kilmer had lived, 
he could have cashed in big on the reputation which 
“Trees” earned him. His later poems would have 
been in demand. The literary reviews might have 
offered him a berth as a critic. Had he cared to 
write articles or short stories, his fame would have 
made their acceptance the more likely. Right 
now, he probably would be on the radio for some 
cheese baron. His name would have brought him 
Hollywood offers. And man, how the Women’s 
Clubs would have paid and paid. 

All because of twelve lines: of eighty words. 


In a lesser degree, the poems which the rest of 
us write help build our reputations. They are 
reprinted; people who keep scrapbooks clip them. 
Editors, having bought poetry from us, feel in a 
vague way that we belong to their flock. Let me 
illustrate. 


Nine years ago, in Des Moines, there was a 
young lawyer named Victor Shultz. The law 
was not his passion; his passion was collecting first 
editions, and fine printing. Shultz was beginning 
to sell brilliant articles to such magazines as The 
Bookman; and he had the yen to do some fine 
printing. I was a kid of twenty-one, and knew 
him slightly. One day he asked me if I had 
enough poems to make a little volume. I had. 
So we entered into an agreement. 


It was most generous—on his part. Each of us 
would pay half the expenses. He would get his 
fun from designing the book; I’d get mine from 
seeing my things collected. 


It was the most modest little book you've ever 
seen. The pages were not numbered and it was 
bound with cardboard and staples. Its title was 
“Hours From A Life”; a hundred copies cost us 
seventy-five dollars; and we offered them for sale 
at seventy-five cents each. 


What high finance! We sold enough copies to 
break almost even; each of us had a dozen copies 
left; and we printed fifty extra copies to send to 
reviewers and authors. 

Here and there it was reviewed—with kindness. 
No reviewer had a cruel enough heart to jump on 
such an unpretentious little volume. I sent a copy 
to Edwin Arlington Robinson and that gentle and 
good man sent my young spirits soaring with a 
reply of measured praise. 


Two years later, Shultz organized The Maize- 
land Press, not a vanity firm, but a group of men 
interested in printing Mid-western writers in beau- 
tiful formats. They published my Garrison prize 
poem, “From A Harvard Notebook,” and the re- 
views on this were more numerous and fulsome. 
Soon thereafter, Shultz died and the press died 
with him; but for me, the good that he did lived 
after him. 


We crawl before we walk. In a limited area, 
and in certain editorial offices, my name was be- 
ginning to be known. I started selling to Harriet 
Monroe of Poetry, to Nelson Antrim Crawford 
of Household, to the New York newspapers. The 
Des Moines Register paid me ten dollars a week 
for doing a column of book reviews, and that offer 
came as the result of my poetry. Shultz had gath- 
ered about him a group of young writers: one was 
MacKinlay Kantor. I met him; he criticized my 
early efforts at the short story and novel; we be- 
came friends. He moved East and I sent him my 
third novel, O Chautauqua. He showed it to 
Thomas R. Coward, and Coward-McCann pub- 
lished it in the spring of 1935. The same firm is 
publishing my next one in the spring of 1937. What 
reputation I had gained from poetry helped sell 
my novel in the Middle West. 


I was beginning to walk. Crawford, after buy- 
ing my poetry, bought a short story for Household. 
I found I could write yarns that such magazines 
as Blue Book and Detective Fiction Weekly and 
Argosy would buy. In rolling downhill, the growth 
of the snowball was incremential. And the very 
core of the snowball, what gave it its start, was 
poetry. 

The Prairie Press, another firm that was inter- 
ested in fine printing instead of “rooking” poets, 
was organized by Carroll D. Coleman, and it pub- 
lished my “Elephants At War” on a royalty basis. 
Many reviewers liked both the fine book-making 
and the poems and said so, among them William 
Rose Benet in the Saturday Review. 

Does writing poetry pay? For me, it has paid 
handsomely. 

Oh yes, one other thing. Remember that modest 
volume “Hours From A Life’? Remember how 
few were printed? It’s beginning, in a small way, 
to be something of a collector’s item. One Des 
Moines bookseller refuses to part with his for 
less than five dollars. After my next novel is out, 
he’s going to raise the ante to ten. As for my 
dozen copies, they’re under lock and key. For I've 
been something of a book collector myself, and I 
know how prices sometimes skyrocket on the first 
scarce book of a successful author. I remember 


that Mencken’s “Ventures Into Verse” sold for a 
couple of hundred bucks apiece. I know that I’m 
on the road to Places and Places, and some day, in 
ten or fifteen years, I'll start selling those “Hours 
From A Life”; and then poetry really will be pay- 
ing me in hard cash. 
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PORTRAITS FROM LIFE 
by Ford Madox Ford 


$3.00 Houghton Mifflin Co. 227 pp. 


These eleven brief biographies of authors whom 
Mr. Ford has known personally should be of un- 
usual interest both to writers and readers. None 
of the material is second hand, and Mr. Ford has 
been well acquainted with everyone of his subjects. 
Appropriately enough, he begins with Henry 
James, pointing out how great has been his influ- 
ence on nearly all later writers. The secret of 
James’ success was, in part at least, his willingness 
to stick to themes within his ken, but occasionally 
he would strive after something new and un- 
known. He once remarked: “There are subjects 
one thinks of treating all one’s life. . . . And then 
suddenly one does. . . . One has yielded to temp- 
tation. One is to that extent dishonored. One 
must make the best of it.’ The best example of 
this yielding to temptation is “The Turn of the 
Screw.” 


The essay on Stephen Crane is one of the live- 
liest and most entertaining in the collection but has 
little to say about the author’s technique. Ford 
cites Crane as the first truly American writer, 
points out how many stories have used the same 
method of opening as “The Open Boat” and ex- 
plains why its introductory sentence is so arrest- 
ing. 

In the case of Turgenev and W. H. Hudson 
there is even less discussion of their technique. 
Turgenev was of so retiring a nature that one 
could discover in his private life little about his 
personal tastes and still less about his writing 
methods. Ford can report only “I have here said 
nothing about the technique of my subject. . 

It can’t be done. . It consisted probably in 
nothing but politeness . . in consideration for 
his readers.” And Hudson presents somewhat the 
same problem. Conrad remarked: “You may try 
forever to learn how Hudson got his effects, and 
you will never know.” However, in showing 
some of the corrections Hudson made in his proofs, 


Ford does indicate the very great pains with which 
he wrote. 


Completely antithetical to these two writers 
were H. G. Wells and Theodore Dreiser. Wells 
stands out as the supreme experimenter, the su- 
preme practitioner of “conscious artistry.’ He 
experimented with every idea that came his way; 
if after experimenting, he found the idea sterile, 
he would cease to think about it. Otherwise, he 
would work it out into a full length novel. Dreiser 
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appears as the most dynamic writer of the group. 
He could never entertain a guest without talking 
for hours on every conceivable subject. His su- 
preme gift is his memory. Because of this he has 
been able, without reference to books, to describe 
actual scenes in the remotest detail. For this 
reason he can entertain us when other realistic 
writers, such as Zola, bore us. 

Between these extremes was D. H. Lawrence. 
As Aldous Huxley has pointed out in “The Olive 
Tree,” he had none of Wells’ “conscious artistry” 
but at the same time he had little of the reticence of 
Hudson and Turgenev. For the writer, this essay 
is perhaps the most interesting in the collection, 
because Ford carefully analyzes the opening para- 
graph of “Odour of Chrysanthemums,” showing 
sentence by sentence just how Lawrence obtained 
his effects. (Incidentally, a part of this essay was 
reprinted in the October WRITER.) 

The essay on Conrad will be interesting to the 
writer chiefly because of the entertaining account 
of the writing of the concluding paragraph of 
“Heart of Darkness” and because of the disclosure 
of the little known fact that detective stories for the 
part thirty years have borrowed their technique 
from “The Secret Agent.” In writing on Hardy, 
Ford takes issue with Chesterton and other critics, 
unhesitatingly declaring “Jude the Obscure” his 
best book by far. Mr. Ford remarks: “. . . the 
difference between “Tess” and “Jude” is the dif- 
ference between a mass of clay handled rather in- 
differently by a tiredly sentimental sculptor and 
another mass bitterly handled and struck and 
wrestled by a creator until it suddenly becomes 
alive.’ Then we are told that Galsworthy was 
more willing to listen to advice than other writers 
of like reputation. It was his extreme sensitivity 
which led him to write so movingly and this same 
quality which led him into exaggerations which 
“tended to negate the truths of the morals he 
meant to enforce.” 


The essay on Swinburne differs from the others 
in that most of the criticism is of an adverse nature. 
What Swinburne wrote was essentially escape lit- 
erature, but today it no longer offers any escape. 
Several stanzas of Swinburne are analyzed, from 
which we quickly see why they no longer appeal 
to us and the writer learns what to avoid. 

Following the biographies is a final chapter en- 
titled “There Were Strong Men” which demon- 
strates the state of decay into which the language 
seems to be falling. Ford has no objection to see- 
ing slang terms used in their proper place but 
warns the writer that he must always be on the 
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alert for the mot juste if he wishes the language 
to retain its present force and clarity. 


THE OLIVE TREE 
by Aldous Huxley 
$2.75. Harper & Brothers. 307 pp. 

Of the sixteen brilliant essays in this collection 
about half will be of interest to writers, especially 
writers who seek to influence their readers. Hux- 
ley states that the average reader wants something 
which will make him think he is a different person 
than he really is. Thus the writer who can do 
this is sure of a large reading public and by the 
use of euphemisms and vague generalizations may 
win the support of readers who would otherwise 
be strongly opposed to his views. 

In a chapter on his grandfather, T. H. Huxley, 
the author states that language has two functions: 
to give information and to communicate emotion. 
It is only the writer who can do both equally well 
who can hope to be remembered. Thus, while the 
writings of other scientists have been forgotten, 
T. H. Huxley is still read and remains so readable 
that G. K. Chesterton has declared that he was 
“much more a literary than a scientific man,” even 
though the elder Huxley was always first and 
foremost a scientist. 

In an essay entitled “Justifications” the author 
shows the elaborate measures that quacks (espe- 
cially religious quacks) will take to justify irreg- 
ular conduct. But in the following chapter we 
find that there was at least one writer, irregular 
in his beliefs if not in his conduct, who made not 
the slightest effort to justify such beliefs—D. H. 
Lawrence. Lawrence appears as the least arti- 
ficial of all writers. So great was his aversion to 
formal writing of any sort that he refused to re- 
vise or polish anything he wrote; and if he did 
not like what he had written, he would completely 
rewrite it without reference to the first draught. 
This aversion to formal writing, however, was not 
confined to the style but extended to the character- 
ization. While many writers have been praised 
for their successful handling of the human element, 
this meant nothing to Lawrence. Instead, what he 
sought to portray was the “inhuman element” and 
to David Garnett he wrote: “Somehow that which 
is psychic—non-human in humanity—is more in- 
teresting to me than the old fashioned human ele- 
ment, which causes one to conceive a character in 
a certain moral scheme and make him consistent.” 
Thus Huxley proves that Lawrence, although 
often irrational and absurd in his ideas, was a 
great artist because he wrote spontaneously and 
because he remained true to his ideals. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the style of the 
book is brilliant throughout and everywhere pre- 
sents Huxley at his best—and better than he ap- 
pears in many of his novels. The book is one of 
the best antidotes against buncombe ever written 
and while it may not instruct the writer, will at 
least give him much food for thought. 











GIVE YOURSELF BACKGROUND 
by F. Fraser Bond 
$2.00. Whittlesey House. 218 pp. 

This book is addressed to both the college gradu- 
ate and the unlettered reader. The latter will learn 
how to acquire the education he has not had, and 
the former will learn how to extend and enrich his 
background. Mr. Bond tells of the numerous edu- 
cational opportunities the world has to offer out- 
side the classroom and tells how to get the most 
out of books, magazines, the radio, the theatre, the 
cinema, concerts, and lectures. He recominends 
various systematic plans of reading and gives lists 
of the world’s best books compiled by William 
Lyon Phelps, the late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and 
others. The writer will, of course, profit by Mr. 
Bond’s advice as much as would anyone else, but 
he may also turn it to a slightly different use than 
was intended, for the book will undoubtedly be- 
come popular and create a demand for books and 
magazine pieces giving the reader background; by 
carefully reading the book, the writer will be able 
to supply this demand. 
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the public square. You feel a little like you've 
been led up the thirteen steps and then hanged 
with a rubber rope. 

The clipping bureau starts sending in re- 
views on the book. Then your emotions get 
really mixed. One critic takes it as a personal 
affront that you published your book. An- 
other thinks you have great promise (evidently 
about all novelists can do is promise). A 
third believes you are the McCoy. And mean- 
while, they get all balled up. Where you 
meant to be sentimental, you’re ironic; where 
you meant to be ironic, you’re a cheap humor- 
ist; where you meant to be tough, you're soft; 
where you meant to be soft, you're a ten- 
minute egg. You paste all the clips carefully 
away in a scrapbook and try to remain calm. 

Your friends are very nice about it—and 
invariably condescending. If you had any il- 
lusions about the eminence you would attain 
upon becoming a novelist, you soon discard 
them. Novelists are a dime a dozen. A truck 
driver’s views get just as much attention in 
any gathering. Ladies fall just as quickly for 
gents who work in chain stores. 

Presently the tumult and shouting dies down 
(it was all within yourself, anyway). You 
sit in a corner and reflect. All that agony, 
that work—for what? The book didn’t sell 









very much—first novels never do. You made 
enough money out of it to last you six months, 
if you live in a flophouse and don’t mind beans 
three times a day. No heiresses wrote in to 
ask for your hand. There is practically no 
mention of your becoming a member of the 
Legion of Honor . . Add it all up, and 
put them all together—and it spells, not 
mother, but the simple words: Writing novels 
is a mug’s racket. 

Having decided that beyond peradventure 
of doubt, you begin to feel a warm glow in 
the region of your wishbone. It goes on for 
days. You're no Joan of Arc, but you are 
starting to have visitors again. You have 
something to say—and they can’t stop you 
from saying it. (As a matter of fact, they 
want you to say it. Your publishers have 
just asked your agent what your plans are 
for your next novel. They’re as dumb as 
you are.) 

You begin making little things as you sit 
in your chair by the lamp at night—little 
pencilled notes, names of characters, plot 
graphs. Someone pops the question. Shyly 
you admit the truth. Yes, you are expecting 
again. 

And once more you start happily compiling 
the Things You'll Never Use. 





!! GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE ! ! 


Stop trying to crash an impossible fiction market with- 
out a big name. Feature writing pays IMPORTANT 
CASH from over 2,400 live publishers. $25 to $100 
weekly possible. Details FREE. 

NATIONAL PRESS SYNDICATE 


3923 W. 6th St., Div. 64, Loa Angeles, Cal. 








The Dutch Uncle 


ANNOUNCES that owing to numerous 


requests for personal instruction, he will 
conduct, for a short time, a private class for 


a limited number of students. Those wish- 
ing further information may write the Dutch 
Uncle at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, or tele- 
phone Hubbard 1971. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 
words with minor corrections. Plain copying 40c per 
1000. Poetry ic per line. Special rates on books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10TH ST. OLEAN, N. Y. 











IF IT’S WRITERS’ STATIONERY 


Then we offer 7 years’ experience in acceptable gy = The 
heaviest kraft envelopes made for authors: mailing flat, 25 
outgoing and 25 return, $1.40; one fold of the script, same 
quantity, 95c; two folds, 50 each size (100 in all) $1. Hammer- 
mill Bond paper, 8%4x11, 500 sheets: light weight, $1.25; 
heavy, $1.60. West of Rockies, add 15% for mss. paper. 75c 
ribbon free on request with order over $4. Samples, 5c. 


SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Your manuscript correctly and neatly 
typed. Prices 25c-50c per 1,000 
words, according to length. 
GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 
AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


11 Dana Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











NEXT DOOR 
TO A POET 


By 
ROLLO WALTER BROWN 


The author was long a close friend of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson at the Mc- 
Dowell Colony in New Hampshire. 
He now tells the story of that friend- 
ship in this enlightening volume. “If you 
are interested in how a poet looks out on 
life, how he works and dreams, get ‘Next 
Door to a Poet.’ It is excellent.”— 
Charles Hanson Towne. $1.50. 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 35 W. 32nd St., N.Y 









































Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


ADVENTURE, DETECTIVE AND 
WESTERNS 
GENERAL ADVENTURE 

Adventure—205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $1.50 a year. Howard Bloomfield, Edi- 
tor. Stories with good characterization and ad- 
venturous action—any setting, any length. No 
detective stories. Pays about 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Argosy—280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Week- 
ly; $4.00 a year. John F. Byrne, Editor. First 
class fiction—all themes: adventure, mystery, ro- 
mance, the Seven Seas, Western, Northern, histori- 
cal, weird, pseudo-science, humorous. Must have 
strong plot, good characterization, human interest, 
and masculine appeal. Short stories, 1000 to 7000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000; serials, 25,000 
to 60,000. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Blue Book—230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $1.50 a year. Donald Kennicott, Editor. 
Short stories, serials, and novelettes—adventure, 
mystery, romance, humor. Also adventurous auto- 
biographies. No verse. Pays according to quality, 
on acceptance. 

Doc Savage Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Thrilling, 
action-packed adventure stories; not over 6000 
words. Prefers American heroes, though action 
can be placed anywhere in the world. The ele- 
ment of individual conflict, of the hero overcoming 
great obstacles, is always desired; and action 
should never be subjected to atmosphere (action 
itself should create the atmosphere). Pays Ic a 
word, on acceptance. 

Railroad Stories—280 Broadway, New York, 
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N. Y. Monthly; $1.50 a year. 
bard, Editor. Stories based on some form of rail- 
roading—any period, any locality; should be well- 
plotted. Length, 2000 to 15,000 words. Histori- 
cal fiction most needed. Also short stories about 
electric railroading: “juice” engines, interurban 
lines, subways, els, even trolley cars. Overstocked 
with wreck and gun-play stories. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 

Short Stories—Doubleday, Doran and Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. Published twice a month; $5.00 a 
year. Dorothy MclIlwraith, Editor. Stories of 
adventure and mystery. Short stories, up to 6000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; serials, 25,000 
to 60,000. Also outdoor fillers, 50 to 500 words; 
true adventures, up to 1000 words. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 

The Skipper—79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. 
Y. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Short stories of 
general interest—speedy action, strong charac- 
ters—either American or foreign locale. Novel- 
ettes, up to 10,000 words. Sea atmosphere not 
necessary in all stories. Woman interest accepted. 
Payment at the usual rate. 

Thrilling Adventures—22 W. 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Fast-moving, exciting, all-action stories 
—always American heroes. Strong, virile plots 
required. Woman interest almost nil. Uses West- 
ern shorts in every issue and occasionally a pseudo- 
scientific story which is exceptionally good. Shorts 
up to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 12,000; short 
novels, 20,000 words. Pays lc a word and up, 
on acceptance. 


Top Notch—79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. F. Orlin Tremaine, 
Editor. Short shorts, up to 2000 words; short 
stories, 3000 to 6000; novelettes, 9000 to 15,000. 
No verse. Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 


AIR, WAR AND SPY STORIES 


Air Trails—79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $1.50 a year. F. Orlin Tremaine, Edi- 
tor. Short air stories, 3000 to 5000 words. Also 
up-to-the-minute fact articles (with photos), 3000 
words or less. Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 

Dare-Devil Aces—205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. William Fay, Edi- 
tor. Western front flying stories along highly 
imaginative lines—realistic characters and back- 
ground. Short stories, 3000 to 7000 words; novel- 
ettes, 9000 to 11,000. Pays lc a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Flying Aces—67 West 44th St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly; $1.50 a year. A. A. Wyn, Editor. 
Dramatic aviation fact articles and true stories 
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(with pictures), 1000 to 3000 words. 


Occasional 
modern air fiction, 5000 to 7000 words. World War 
and modern air photos, aviation jokes, cartoons, 


and short verse. 
photos, $1.00. 
Foreign Service—406 West 34th St., Kansas 
City, Missouri. Monthly; $1.00 a year (by sub- 
scription). Barney Yanofsky, Editor. Stories of 
the World War, War with Spain, and stories with 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps background. Maxi- 
mum length, 2500 words. Most articles are staff 
written, but buys some descriptive articles on mil- 
itary divisions, interviews with military figures, 
and material of a patriotic nature. Does not want 
sentimental material stressing the futility of war 
or stories that glorify war in any of its phases. 


Pays lc a word, on publication, 


‘Favors stories based on actual facts and force- 


fully dramatized. Pays 2c a word, on acceptance. 

The Lone Eagle—22 West 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; 10c a copy. Leo Margulies, Edi- 
torial Director. World War air stories—thrilling 
and full of action. One modern air story in each 
issue. Short stories, up to 6000 words. Novels 
are contract written. Uses some fact articles— 
must be very interesting and not the usual air 
magazine material; length, up to 2500 words. Also 
short humorous stories. Pays lc a word and up, 
on acceptance. 

Our Army—160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Month- 
ly. George A. Harter, Editor. Stories with United 
States regular army background. No World War 
fiction. Pays up to %c a word, on publication. 

Sky Fighters—22 West 48th St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly; 10c a copy. Leo Margulies, Editor- 
ial Director. All material must deal with World 
War and air action. One modern air short story 
in each issue. Novels must be full of air-action, 
thrilling and well-plotted—should center around 
one hero only. Short stories, up to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 8000; short novels, 20,000. Also short 
humorous stories, and short fact articles that are 
interesting and unusual; length, not over 2500 
words. Pays lc a word and up, on acceptance. 

War Birds—149 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly; 10c a copy. Arthur Lawson, Edi- 
tor. War stories, either World War or modern, 
but preferably stories of today’s War Birds. If 
modern, stories must be definitely tied up with 
the Army or Navy. Short stories, about 5000 
words; novelettes, about 10,000. No fact material. 
Pays lc a word and up, on acceptance. 


DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY 
* Uses fact material only—no fiction. 


*American Detective Cases—551 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.50 a year. Robert 
Borden, Editor. Current fact detective cases, ac- 
companied by good illustrations and official by- 
line. Length, 5000 to 8000 words. Pays 1%c a 
word, on publication; $3.00 a picture. 

Black Mask—515 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly; $1.50 a year. F. Ellsworth, Editor. 
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Fast moving, modern-crime detective stories of 
action—believable stories of crime and detection, 
with accent on characterization. Variety of plot 
and of background desired. Length, 1000 to 18,000 
words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Clues—79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $1.00 a year. F. Orlin Tremaine, Edi- 
tor. Rapid-action detective stories; mystery angle 
may be linked with woman interest. Short stories, 
up to 5500 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000. 
Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 

Daring Detective—1501 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $1.50 a year. Leonard W. Die- 
gre, Editor. Requirements are much the same as 
for Startling Detective Adventures (see separate 
listing), except that woman-interest cases are de- 
sired—triangle situations, love crimes, etc.—and 
that the material need not have as strong a mys- 
tery element. Length limits and word rates are 
approximately the same. Writers should query 
on cases. 

Detective and Murder Mysteries—1008 West 
York St., Philadelphia, Penna. Monthly; $1.50 a 
year. Mark T. Pattie, Editor. Murder mysteries 
with a detective or other officer of law who, through 
his cleverness and activity, solves the puzzle and 
brings the criminal to justice. Woman interest de- 
sirable, but must be subordinated. No sex. Short 
stories, 3000 to 5000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000; novels, 18,000 to 20,000. Also short-short 
stories. Pays 4c and up, promptly on publication; 
expects to increase word rate in the near future. 

Detective Fiction Weekly—280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. William Kostka, Editor. All types 
of stories (fiction or fact) which have crime mo- 
tives; length, 2000 to 80,000 words. Pays good 
rates. 

Detective Story Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Published twice a month. F. 
E. Blackwell, Editor. Detective stories showing 
cleverness in the execution of a crime, and in its 
detection. Short stories, up to 5000 words; novel- 
ettes, 25,000; novels, 45,000. Pays lc a word or 
more, usually more, on acceptance. 

Dime Detective Magazine—205 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Kenneth White, Editor. Mys- 
tery-horror stories, with sufficient action to carry 
reader interest. Short stories, 5000 words; novel- 
ettes, 10,000 to 15,000. Pays lc a word up, on 
acceptance. 

Dime Mystery Magazine—205 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. Rogers 
Terrill, Editor. Stories with “chills and thrills’— 
sheer horror and terror of any type. Characters 
must be credible. Length, 3000 to 15,000 words. 


Pays lc a word up, on acceptance. 

Famous Detective—Merged with True Detective 
Mysteries (see separate listing). 

Federal Agent—149 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; 10c a copy. Arthur Lawson, Ed- 
itor. Wants stories that are fast moving from the 
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very start; shorts, 4000 to 5000 words; novelettes, 
9000. The hero must be an agent for some intelli- 
gence service such as the Secret Service, the Nar- 
cotic Squad, or better known G-Men. Girl interest 
is not necessary, although welcome. Pays Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance. 

The Feds—79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
John L. Nanovic, Editor. Detective short stories 
and novelettes, featuring G-Men, Secret Service 
Men, Postal Inspectors, Immigration Officers, and 
all branches of government police service. Fast- 
moving, packed-with-action stories are preferred. 
Short stories, 2000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000 
words. Usual rate of payment. 

*Front Page Detective—149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Same requirements as for Inside De- 
tective (see separate listing). 

G-Men—22 West 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly; $1.20 a year. Leo Margulies, Editor. 
Short stories, up to 6000 words, featuring the va- 
rious exploits of the G-Men of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Novels are written on contract. 
Stories should have vigorous pace, fast action, in- 
genuity of plot, solidarity of characterization, and 
sound motivation. Pays lc a word and up, on 
acceptance. 

*Inside Detective—149 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Stories of recent crime investigations in 
the United States and Canada, accompanied by 
clear photographs and preferably written under 
the by-line of the detective who “cracked” the case, 
a relative of the victim, the criminal himself, etc. 
Material should have a strong emotional appeal; 
most likely cases are those of a spectacular, sensa- 
tional nature containing woman interest. Not in- 
terested in the old routine police-reporter style of 
presentation. It is advisable to query this market 
before submitting material. Pays 1%c to 2c a 
word, on acceptance; $2.50 extra for photos. 

*International Detective Cases—551 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly; $2.50 a year. Robert 
Borden, Editor. Foreign fact-detective cases, 5000 
to 8000 words. No pictures or by-lines necessary. 
Pays lc a word, on publication. 


*The Master Detective—122 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. 
Fact stories of crime cases, preferably under the 
by-lines of police officials or detectives who han- 
dled the case. Should be illustrated with actual 
photographs. Pays 2c a word up, on acceptance; 
extra payment for photos. Send to the magazine 
for “Letter of Suggestions” before submitting ma- 
terial to this market. 

Operator 5—205 East 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. Rogers Terrill, Editor. 
In the market for short stories only, featuring 
lone-handed Secret Service exploits against espi- 
onage and sabotage. No articles, photographs or 
verse wanted. Pays lc a word up, on acceptance. 

The Phantom Detective—22 West 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Leo Margulies, Editorial 


Director. Detective stories, 2000 to 6000 words. 
Occasionally uses gangster and racketeer stories, 
but from the law-and-order angle only. All 
stories must be full of fast action. Novels are 
contract written. Pays lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

*Real Detective—250 Park Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Arthur Mefford, Editor. True fact 
crime stories—illustrated, action pictures. Length, 
5000 to 6000 words. Pays about 1%c a word, on 
acceptance. 

Secret Agent “X”—67 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. Rose Wyn, Editor. 
Menace-action stories, with an interesting villain 
and a clever G-man; also mystery action stories, 
with a touch of horror. Short stories, 3000 to 
5000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000. Pays a 
minimum of lc a word, shortly after acceptance. 

The Shadow Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Detective 
stories paced for the modern reader. Detectives 
or police officers may be the heroes, but the vil- 
lain must always be a crook. Does not cater to 
the criminal; does not show how crime is com- 
mitted but how it is uncovered. Not interested in 
stories of crooked police officials or detectives, or 
stories of gangsters. Wants material dealing with 
clever detective work done by officials who are 
not afraid to risk their lives in the performance 
of their duties. Length, 1500 to 6000 words. Pays 
lc a word, on acceptance. 

Spider Magazine—205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. Rogers Terrill, 
Editor. Glamorous lone-wolf, anti-crime adven- 
tures—about 5000 words. Pays lc a word up, on 
acceptance. 


Star Detective—RKO Building, Radio City, 
New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly; 10c a copy. S. 
Charles Goodman, Editor. Short stories, 5000 to 
8000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000. Pays up 
to 1%c a word, on publication. 

*Startling Detective Adventures—1501 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Monthly; $1.50 a year. 
Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. Dramatic fact stories 
of solved crimes—official by-lines preferred. Par- 
ticularly interested in cases with strong woman 
angle; also an occasional straight action story. 
Short stories, up to 6000 words; serials, two or 
three installments of 4000 to 5000 words each. 
Photos are essential. Pays a minimum of 1%c a 
word, on acceptance; photos, $3.00 each. Writers 
should query on cases. 


Terror Tales Magazine—205 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; 15c a copy. Rogers Terrill, 
Editor. Generally uses one novel, three novelettes, 
and three short stories in each issue. Short stories 
may contain a considerable element of the super- 
natural—but always with an alternative material- 
istic explanation. Novelettes and novels must con- 
tain strong elements of eerie terror—explanation, 
however, must be in terms of normal experience. 
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At present interested in stories combining these 
features with a fairly strong sex angle. Short 
stories, 2000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 8500 to 
12,000; novels, 15,000. Pays 1c a word and up, on 
acceptance. 

Thrilling Detective—22 West 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; 10c a copy. Leo Margulies, 
Editorial Director. Well written and well planned 
stories, packed with action. Short stories, up to 
6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 10,000; short nov- 
els, 20,000. Novels must be of the trip-hammer 
type with a murder in the first chapter and others 
later—must have some deduction and move right 
along, by action, to a conclusion arrived at by an 
analysis of the clues. No supernatural, voodoo, 
sex, mystic, or monster stories. Pays lc a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

Thrilling Mystery—22 West 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Uses an assortment of novelettes and short 
stories in each issue. Emphasis on the horror 
element. Woman interest is definitely desirable 
in the novelette length, although not necessary in 
the short story. Good terror atmosphere and 
action pace are important. Short stories, 1000 to 
6000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 10,000—does not 
use anything over 10,000 words. 

*True Detective Mysteries—Chanin Building, 
122 East 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. True detective, crime 
stories (with photographs) preferably under offi- 
cial by-lines. Short stories, 2000 to 7000 words; 
serials, three to seven installments of 6000 to 7000 
words each. Pays on acceptance. Writers are ad- 
vised to send for “Letter of Suggestions” before 
submitting material. 

True Gang Life—1008 West York St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Bi-monthly; $1.50 for 12 issues. 
Mark T. Pattie, Editor. Stories featuring life in 
the criminal underworld—gripping action stories 
of gangsters, overlords and master minds. Pre- 
fers stories with an officer of the law as one of 
the characters, but a story may be confined to 
gangsters alone provided the law triumphs in the 
end. Good characterization and suspense more de- 
sirable than too much “bang-bang” and blood 
spilling. Woman angle subordinated. No sex. 
Short-shorts and short stories, 3000 to 6000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; novels, 18,000 to 20,000. 
Pays 4c a word and up, on publication—expects 
to increase the word rate in the near future. 

The Whisperer—79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. 
Y. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Wants novelettes 
of from 8000 to 10,000 words—the shorter length 
preferred. Short stories should feature detective 
or police officers who are “good and rough,” and 
give the reader plenty of action and interest. Usual 
rate of payment. 

WESTERNS 


Action Stories—461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Bi-monthly; $1.25 a year. Malcolm Reiss, 
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editor. Rapid-moving, well-plotted stories of the 
Old West written in a convincing manner. Short 
stories, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000; novels, 15,000 to 20,000. Pays lc a word, 
on acceptance. 

All Western—149 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; 10c a copy. Arthur Lawson, Edi- 
tor. Present needs are for. novelettes of about 
10,000 words and short stories of from 3000 to 
5000 words. Stories should be fast in action and 
very definitely Western—romantic element should 
be minor. Uses an occasional mystery. No fact 
material or verse. Pays 1%4c a word and up, on 
acceptance. 

Best Western Magazine—RKO Bldg., Radio 
City, New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly; $1.00 a year. 
S. Charles Goodman, Editor. Requirements 
similar to those of Quick Trigger Western Novels 
(see separate listing) except that stories should be 
of a more adult style. 

Buck Jones Western—149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; 10c a copy. Arthur Law- 
son, Editor. Juvenile Western stories with fast 
action, but very little romantic interest. Short 
stories, about 5000 words; novelettes, about 10,000. 
Pays lc a word and up, on acceptance. 

Complete Western Book, Western Novel and 
Short Stories—RKO Building, Radio City, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $1.75 a year. Ward Mar- 
shall, Editor. Stories with action and fast-moving 
plots that appeal to the intelligent, adult reader. 
Some love interest permissible. Short stories, 
3000 to 7000 words; novelettes, 10,000; novels, 30,- 
000 to 40,000. Pays good rates, by arrangement. 

Cowboy Stories—79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. F. Orlin Tremaine, 
Editor. Western stories of action. Short stories, 
3000 to 5000 words; novelettes, 9000 to 15,000. 
Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 

Dime Western—205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Published twice a month; 10c a copy. Rog- 
ers Terrill, Editor. Emotional, dramatic stories 
of the Old West. Must have authentic Western 
atmosphere; good characterization, and sound mo- 
tivation. Short stories, up to 6000 words; novel- 
ettes, 10,000; novels, 18,000. 


Double Action Western—165 Franklin St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; $1.50 a year. Good fast- 
action short stories, around 5000 words. Some girl 
interest. Also complete book-length novels, 25,000 
to 50,000 words. Pays on acceptance, rate by ar- 
rangement. 

Lariat Story Magazine—461 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Bi-monthly; $1.25 a year. Malcolm 
Reiss, Editor. Stories of the Old West only. Short 
stories, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000; novels, 15,000 to 20,000. Pays lc a word, 
on acceptance. Authors are advised to study 
copies of the magazine before submitting material. 


The Lone Ranger—125 East 46th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. Samuel Bierman, 
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Editor. Juvenile Western stories—fast moving. 
Length, not over 4000 words. Pays %c a word, 
on acceptance. Writers are advised to study copies 
of the magazine. 

Popular Western—22 West 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Well 
written novelettes and short stories. Plots should 
be convincing, with good, logical backgrounds and 
sound characterization. The characters must be 
fearless, daring and spirited. The Old West is 
the preferred locale; modern West should be 
idealized. Lost interest must be well defined, and 
story should be told from either the hero’s or hero- 
ine’s angle—not the author’s. Short stories, 1000 
to 7000 words; novelettes, 8000 to 10,000. 

Quick Trigger Western Novels—RKO Building, 
Radio City, New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly; $1.00 
a year. S. Charles Goodman, Editor. Western 
stories. Short stories, 5000 to 8000 words; novel- 
ettes, 12,000 to 15,000; novels, 30,000 to 40,000. 
No articles or verse. Pays up to 1%c a word, on 
publication. 

Ranch Romances—515 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Bi-weekly; $3.00 a year. Fanny Ellsworth, 
Editor. Romantic Western fiction. Short stories, 
4000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; 
novels, 25,000 to 30,000; serials, up to 60,000. Pays 
lc a word minimum, on acceptance. 


Smashing Western—100 Hudson St., New York, 


N. Y. Bi-monthly; 75c a year. Cliff Campbell, 
Editor. Fast-action Western stories; some girl 
interest. Short stories, about 5000 words; novels, 
25,000 to 50,000. Pays on acceptance, rate by 
arrangement. 

Star Western—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly; 15 cents a copy. Rogers Terrill, 
Editor. Emotional, dramatic stories of the Old 
West; must have authentic Western atmosphere, 
with good characterization and sound motivation. 
Short stories, up to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000; novels, 18,000. 


Texas Rangers—22 West 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Short 
stories, 1000 to 6000 words. The heroes must rep- 
resent some branch of the law—sheriffs, deputies, 
special appointees, Cattlemen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation men, etc. Villains should be crafty, clever 
and dangerous. Stories should be colorful and 
glamorous; there may be a slight girl interest; hu- 
man interest desirable if well handled. The locale 
and dialogue must be accurate. 


Thrilling Ranch Stories—22 West 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Well written Western short stories and novelettes 
with a strong romantic interest. Should have the 
background of the Old West—no radios, automo- 
biles, etc.—but characters should be modern in 
spirit. Lengths: from 1000 to 10,000 words; and 
15,000, 18,000 and 20,000. 

Thrilling Western—22 West 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; 10c a copy. Leo Margulies, Edi- 





torial Director. Swift-moving action thrillers. 
Western life from every angle—but no modern or 
historical background wanted. No love interest 
although girls are not barred from the story. 
Writers aiming at this market should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the West. Short stories, 
up to 6000 words; novelettes, 8000; short novels, 
20,000. Pays lc a word and up, on publication. 

West—Garden City, L. 1, N. Y. Monthly; $1.50 
a year. Edmund Collier, Editor. Top-grade action 
stories of cowboys, lumberjacks, miners, and all 
those engaged in Western outdoor occupations. 
Should have atmosphere and character. Short 
stories, up to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,- 
000; novels, 25,000. Verse, up to 32 lines. Pays 
Y%c a word up, by arrangement. 

Western Fiction Monthly—RKO Building, Ra- 
dio City, New York, N. Y. James Randall, Edi- 
tor. Requirements similar to those of Complete 
Western Book (see separate listing). 

Western Romances—149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; 10c a copy. Arthur Law- 
son, Editor. Stories must be fast moving, strong 
in love, and Western in background. Heroines 
must be able to save hero’s life as well as be saved. 
Characters should be modern in spirit, although 
set in the fictionized Old West. Pays 1%c a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

Western Trails—67 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly; $1.00 a year. A. A. Wyn, Editor. 
Western action stories with woman interest. Oc- 
casionally uses short articles of the West and hu- 
morous verse on cowboy life. Short stories, up to 
5000 words; novelettes, 10,000 and 15,000. Pays Ic 
to 2c a word, on, or shortly after, acceptance. 


CURRENT MARKET ITEMS 

Hairdressers’ News—101 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. “Can use a few short stories, 1000 words 
or more, with beauty shop locale. Prefer them well 
plotted with action rather than dialogue. Will 
pay $5.00 on acceptance. Stories are illustrated 
and featured.” 

Geo. R. Keith & Co.—Golden Gate Avenue at 
Polk, San Francisco, California. “I can use short 
tales—150 to 500 words— that relate how someone, 
somewhere, got a job one time, or how a position 
might be gotten. Payment is $1.00 to $15.00 ac- 
cording to the practical merit of the idea or sugges- 
tion. . . . No manuscript returned.” 

The Little Chronicle Association, Inc.—Drawer 
230, Oak Park, Illinois. Short stories with Ameri- 
can backgrounds—High School boys and girls. 
Articles on decorations, gardening, etc.—not over 
750 words. Photos of homes and gardens for the 
summer issues. One crossword puzzle a month; 
must be original and carry the name of the author. 
Articles on scholastic subjects. Photographs are 
always a decided asset. “Anything suitable for 
High School or College students interests us. 
Everything which we publish is with the school 
in mind.” Pays on publication. 








Look, Inc.—715 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Vernon Pope, Managing Editor. “A liberal but 
exacting market for the amateur photographer. 
Pictures must not only be technically good but 
must tell a story of interest. Unusual feature rather 
than news pictures are desired. The magazine is 
interested particularly in sets of three or more 
prints dramatically revealing the step-by-step de- 
velopment of an unusual action. Human interest 
and scientific subjects affecting every day life, as 
well as bizarre oddities, are used. The magazine 
has no use for ordinary portraits or purely scenic 
views. A study of an issue or two will improve 
an amateur’s chances of selling pictures. Eight 
by ten glossy prints are preferred. A minimum 
of $5.00 per print is paid.” 

The Geo. C. Whitney Co.—Worcester, Mass. 
“We will not be reading verses during the periods 
of March first to May first and June first to August 
fifteenth. At other times we will be interested in 
the purchase of Christmas and Valentine verses 
only.” 

Young America—32 East 57th St., New York, 
N. Y. L. A. Langreich, Editor. “We are in 
particular need of fast-moving serials, containing 
a certain amount of girl interest, up to 10,000 
words. All themes are acceptable except hidden 
treasure, love, etc. Soft-pedal on gun-play, mur- 
der, kidnapping, etc. We are also always open for 
good short-short stories of about 900 or 1000 
words. Pays %c to lc a word, on publication. 


Short-short stories are paid for at a flat rate of 
$7.50. 


NEW MAGAZINES 


American-Russian Review—1854-62d St., Brook- 
lyn, New York. Marie Trommer, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. A “little” bi-monthly on American and Rus- 
sian Arts and Letters. Uses original articles on 
art, sketches of pioneer towns, recollections, poems, 
essays on literary figures—all of high literary merit. 
Contributors receive a free copy of the issue in 
which their work appears. 

The American Yellow Book—1l6 Fales Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Joseph Baker and Rachel Baker, 
Editors. This publication is described as “A 
Cooperative Literary Magazine,” and is open to 
prose, fiction, poetry, and drama of high literary 
merit. Manuscripts of 3000 words or less are pre- 
ferred. “While the magazine will naturally intro- 
duce new and unknown writers, it also hopes to 
publish such work of known writers as may be 
outside the scope of the established magazine.” 

Bachelor—515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Miss Fanchon Devoe, Editor. The object of the 
Magazine, the editor reports, is to spread glamour 
and romance over the more or less neglected man— 
particularly the unattached man. The first issue, 
just out, contains fiction and articles by contribu- 
tors outstanding in various fields, and is illustrated 
by well known artists. 

Brevity-—211 Stoddard Hall, Oxford, Ohio. Rich- 
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ard L. Peckinpaugh, Managing Editor. “We are 
publishing a new magazine next fall. . . . It is to 
be an outlet for the short-short and the finer short 
poetry. . . At present, we must be an experi- 
mental magazine. However, as soon as we find it 
possible to pay for manuscripts we shall do so.” 

The Desert Magazine—Sixth and State Sts., El 
Centro, California. Randall Henderson, Editor. 
Another new magazine due to appear in the fall, 
and now in the market for short stories, 3000 to 
3500 words, and short-shorts of about 1200 words. 
Plots must be laid in the desert Southwest. Good 
wholesome stories in which the pioneer, the engi- 
neer, the homesteader, the Indian, the prospector, 
the cowman and the irrigation farmer—the real 
folks of the desert—are presented in an accurate 
manner. Will also buy some photographs and 
cartoons. Payment, lc a word. 

Phenix (A New Literary Magazine)—33 West 
Warren Ave., Detroit, Michigan. Charles S. 
Samarjian, Editor. “Presents new creative writers 
and features established authors.” Stories and 
articles, up to 5000 words. Lyrical poetry. At 
present does not pay for material. 

Popular Photography—608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. Needs articles of the following 
types, non-fiction exclusively: how-to-do-it and 
how-to-make-it; adventure features and success 
stories; any unusual adaptation of photography, 
either for hobby or profit; daring, rare and tricky 
photographs. Illustrations should accompany all 
articles. Length, 1500 to 3500 words. Also uses 
briefs, 100 to 750 words, with and without illustra- 
tions. This publication is designed for amateurs, 
and material, although simply written, must be ac- 
curate and authentic. Pays lc a word; photos, 
$3.00 to $5.00. The editor will be glad to give an 
opinion or offer suggestions in regard to proposed 
manuscripts. 

Talent—1812 Guarantee Title Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Fred Borden, Editor. This new 
monthly is interested in “the best previously re- 
jected literary and pictorial works of America’s 
unknowns. . . . Recognition of merit, rather than 
recognition of an author’s name, is the editorial 
policy.” No report as to payment. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 

American Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, Mass., is offering two prizes of 
$25.00 each: one prize for the best essay present- 
ing “Arguments for the Zoo,” and one for the 
best essay presenting “Arguments against the 
Zoo.” Length must not exceed 1000 words. All 
manuscripts must be typewritten, on one side of 
the paper only, with the name and address of the 
author in the upper corner of the first page. Con- 
test closes May 15, 1937. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York City, 
offers a prize of $50.00 for true stories of adven- 
turous experiences. Length, 2000 words. 
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Harper’s Magazine, New York, is offering a 
prize of $1000 for the best contribution on “The 
American Way.” The work should deal with the 
essential American traditions and ideals so as to 
form a credo adaptable to present and future needs. 
There are no set limits of length but it is desirable 
to have the manuscripts conform to the average 
magazine dimensions. Contest closes September 
15, 1937. Address: The American Way Contest, 
Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York City. 

An International Aeronautical Book and Story 
Contest, sponsored by the Women’s International 
Association of Aeronautics and the National 
League of American Pen Women, opens May Ist 
and closes November Ist, 1937. Prizes in the form 
of trophies are offered for a book-length manu- 
script (60,000 to 75,000 words), a short story (2000 
to 3500 words) and a child’s story (1500 to 2000 
words)—all material should feature aircraft and 
aviators, either real or imaginary. Address com- 
munications to Mrs. Ellen Beamish, General 
Chairman, International Aeronautical Book and 
Short Story Contest, 217 South Lorraine Blvd., 
Los Angeles, California. 

7C’s Class, Country Club Christian Church, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, is offering a first prize of $25.00 
and a second prize of $15.00 for original, unpub- 
lished, one-act, one-set religious plays. Entries 
are not restricted to members of any religious de- 
nomination, and plays must not emphasize any 
controversial religious doctrine or creed. Closing 
date is July 1, 1937. For further information and 
a list of typical plays, address 7C’s Class, 6101 
Ward Parkway, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Top Notch, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City, 
offers a monthly prize of $50.00 for the best short- 
short story. (See general requirements under 
“Markets for Manuscript Sales.’’) 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company are offering a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished book of fiction submitted be- 
fore February 1, 1938. Length, 50,000 to 200,000 
words. For further details, address the Sixth 
Novel Competition, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. See April WRITER. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, in conjunction with 
Redbook Magazine, offers a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished novel submitted by Decem- 
ber 1, 1937. Minimum length, 50,000 words. For 
further information, address First Novel Competi- 
tion, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. See April WRITER. 

The International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, offers a prize of $25 for the 
best anecdote dealing with a famous author either 
living or dead. Contest closes June 1, 1937. See 
October, 1936, WRITER. 


The Little Theatre of St. Louis conducts a Na- 


tional Playwriting Contest once a year, starting 
in the fall and ending about December Ist. Fur- 
ther information will be sent upon request: address 
the theatre at 812 North Union Blvd., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Stanford University, California, is offering a 
prize of $300 for an original drama in verse. Pag- 
eants not considered. Contest closes July 1, 1937. 
Address all communications to Dr. Marjory Bail- 
ey, Stanford University, California. See April 
WRITER. 


Story Magazine is conducting a nationwide 
WPA writers’ contest to determine the best piece 
of prose writing by an author on the Federal 
Writers’ Project. Contest closes September 1, 
1937. For full details address the WPA Contest 
Committee, Story, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. See March WRITER. 


The William A. Vawter Foundation, Northwest- 
ern University, offers a cash prize of $1000 for the 
best manuscript of an unpublished book on business 
ethics. Contest closes December 31, 1937. For 
further information address the Vawter Founda- 
tion, School of Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. See March WRITER. 

Williams & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford, Baltimore, Md., offers a cash award of 
$1,000 for the best manuscript on a sincere sub- 
ject submitted before July 1, 1937. See July, 1936, 
WRITER. 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 


included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


) Juvenile il, 1937 
) Verse 1937 
) Drama & Radio 1937 
) Greeting Card Verse....February, 1937 
) Syndicates January, 1937 
) Humor December, 1936 
) Trade Journals November, 1936 
) Fiction October, 1936 
) Articles (Technical) ..September, 1936 
) Articles (Miscellaneous). .August, 1936 
) Book Publishers July, 1936 

) Sporting & Outdoor, House & 
Garden _. June, 1936 
November, 1935 


In this issue: Adventure, Detective and 
Western 
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The 
Grammarian’s Corner 


FOO NNNHOUNMNNMNNANNMRNUR 


There is a question still bothering some editors, 
a problem which the all-wise Fowler mentioned 
as one to be settled “in the future.” He laid down 
certain rules, and wistfully mentioned that the 
present state of mind concerning the whole prob- 
lem was not “practical.” 

It seems to us now at this date that the lang- 
uage is moving away from his line of suggestion 
in respect to Feminine Designations and for one 
we are rather glad. But we welcome correspond- 
ence and opinion on the matter. 

The matter is this: Fowler recommended strong- 
ly that writers adopt the feminine designation -ess 
for feminine members of professions. But the 
feminine members then, and we believe now, refused 
to see any necessity for the “sex mark,” in fact 
found an implied sneer in words like “authoress,” 
“poetess,” and “doctress.” 

How do our writeresses feel? 





Fowler admitted that these professional nouns 
were in his day in an illogical state. There were 
three classes: (A) those always used with fem- 
inine endings—actress, shepherdess—when women 
were referred to. (B) Those sometimes so used, 
but “impugned”—as poetess, authoress. (C) Those 
“unfortunately” unprovided with English feminine 
endings (dancer, danseuse, artist wrongly spelled 
artiste in an effort to show sex.) This last class 
he recommended to the writers of the future for 
improvement, while he poked scholarly fun at those 
who objected to class B. 

Nevertheless in modern usage it seems to be the 
objectors who have illogically won out. If there is 
to be a movement toward feminine endings, we 
recommend that writers begin it now, before the 
whole idea fades. 


We have respect for the great Fowler’s dictum: 
“Nor, after all, does an authoress, a doctress, a lion- 
ess, a votaress, a prophetess, or a Jewess, cease to 
be an author, a doctor, a lion, a votary, a prophet, 
or a Jew... She should call herself and still more 
allow us to call her without protest . . by the 
feminine title.” [That is to say, where there is 
one or even, according to Fowler, where one could 
perhaps be invented. (He particularly urged “doc- 
tress.””) ] 





Yet the feminine ending has in general been dis- 
carded, perhaps because of objections from the 
Writeresses, perhaps because of a certain lethargy 
about invention. For instance, though we now 
confess our sex for the first time, it is not the 
fear of the sneer from the reader and readeress 
that has labeled this column so much as a certain 
apathy toward the word “Grammarianess.” 


UZZELL 
(Continued from Page 152) 


ures into magical successes, impossible for 
“normal” or emotionally balanced people. The 
fanaticism is itself a symptom of a lack of 
such balance. The term “artistic tempera- 
ment” was coined not by the artist but by the 
layman to whom fanatical devotion to anything 
is incomprehensible. The possessor of “tem- 
perament” is a freak in that he not only for- 
swears the average man’s pleasures but does 
so without suffering over it; in other words, 
he can live within the prison of his fantasy 
and like it. 


We come to the question of money as an 
incentive to good writing, a motive usually 
regarded with far too much cynicism. Many 
writers indeed, like, for example, Hardy, 
Stevenson, Conrad, Jack London and O. 
Henry, were literally driven to their writing 
desks only when in great need of cash. Lon- 
don in his later years seemed to have enough 
but wished to expand the pretensions of his 
California ranch and Hearst’s money was wait- 
ing. O. Henry, on the other hand, was con- 
stantly appealing to his editors for advances 
—“to a hypochondriac who must sell a 
little part of his soul to buy some bread and 
sharlot rust,’ though his biographers make 
clear that the hypochondriac was more ac- 
curately a dipsomaniac and the rust was two 
quarts of whiskey a day! No more of this 
brand of whiskey so far as known is available. 
To cover schizoids of O. Henry’s type our 
definition of interest and its importance must 
be re-interpreted, but nothing will dissuade 
me from my belief that to write well one must 
be fanatically interested in writing. Money 
increases the inner psychic tensions, liquor 
(in the neurasthenic) reduces them, but the 
interest is always there. 

To isolate the main characteristics of a 
successful writing equipment is to isolate the 
characteristics of a capable human being gen- 
erally. Successful writing of any kind is a 
tribute to a good mind, to enthusiasm, self- 
control and stout health.* These factors 
are vastly more important than any degree 





* The vital statistics of insurance companies show 
that poets as a class are among their very best risks. 
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of sensitivity, of day-dreaming detachment 
from life, of any knack for thinking up origi- 
nal plots, or of any ascetic management of 
sleeping arrangements. The person who is 
vigorously producing fantasy images and fully 
controlling them, bending them to his uses in 
either life or literature, is enjoying the utmost 
possibilities of life for him. The idle dreamers 
are the hopeless sentimentalists; the alibi-ing 
fatalists are victims of the passive fantasy. 
“Passive fantasy,’ writes Jung, “generally 
bears the stamp of morbidity or at least some 
trace of abnormality, while active fantasy be- 
longs to the highest form of psychic activity.” 


. * * * 


DUTCH UNCLE 
(Continued from Page 161) 


thoughts, his physical actions, and the actual 
things he does. 

Use the following descriptive bits and con- 
struct a narrative in which they reveal char- 
acter while the story moves forward: 

Woman, about forty years old. Urban, 
middle-class person. Hair that is a muddy 
auburn. Greenish-gray eyes. She is short 
and thin—very thin. She has poor taste in 
almost everything—her clothes, her home. 
She is frugal but not miserly. She has had 
a great deal of sorrow in her life. Her child- 
hood was spent in poverty. She married 
reasonably well. Her husband and two sons 
were drowned in one of the great floods. 
She was left without an income. She lost 
her home. Now she holds an unimportant 
position (invent a position for her) which 
barely supports her and her five-year-old 
daughter. The woman, in spite of her losses, 
appears to be gay and cheerful, but she is 
terribly lonely. 

Give your own conception of this woman 
through description that permits the story to 
advance. 

Work out example on no more than one typewritten 
page, name and address in upper left-hand corner. 
The typing must be double spaced. At the top of the 
page must appear, “For the Dutch Uncle’s Column.” 
There must be no accompanying letter. The material 
must be in the office of THE WRITER not later 
than the twenty-fifth of the month. Nothing will be 


returned. Address your envelope, “For the Dutch 
Uncle’s Column,” 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 





ed 
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